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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


ITH this issue The Educational Screen begins 
WwW its second decade, bidding a fond farewell to 

its first. The farewell is distinctly “fond”, for 
we feel little desire to repeat. Those who have known 
us best realize that the past ten years have had their 
graver moments for the magazine, to put it mildly. 
There have been times when the old Egyptian assign- 
ment of “bricks without straw” seemed to us by no 
means the last word in hard jobs. One pioneering 
period is enough for most humans, and we claim to 
be human. 


There were four other magazines in the same field 
when we started ten years ago. We have no illusions 
as to why The Educational Screen is the only 

The _ one of the five to survive. Our own efforts 
Second would never have sufficed. A host of friends 
Mile —in the educational field, in the commercial 
field, and in the field between, thinking lay- 
men—gave us constantly the splendid cooperation with- 
out which our own efforts must have come to naught. 
These friends are now offering us congratulations by 





every mail, as we pass our tenth milestone. Only 
mutual congratulations are in order. So, here and 
now, our sincerest acknowledgements and thanks to 
all those who have helped keep the wheels turning, 
down through The Educational Screen’s first ten long 


years ! 


The decade ahead offers a far more alluring pros- 
pect. The worst of the chaos and colic is past for the 
visual movement. Henceforward it will be afflicted 
chiefly with growing pains, annoying at times but ap- 
parently necessary and quite normal. Through the 
spoon-fed infancy of visual education we did our best 
to help find proper food and manipulate the spoon. 
The change of the infant’s diet from milk to meat has 
already begun, to be sure, but it has been painfully 
gradual. Visual education progress through infancy, 
youngsterism and youth to maturity can be safely 
speeded up a bit. It is merely a matter of clearing the 
path. Given a clear path, the sturdy youngster is am- 
ply able to do his own locomotion. 


HERE is a larger role for The Educational 
ese in the future than in the past. The visual 
field has shown physical growth that is fairly sub- 
stantial, but interest in the visual idea has widened 
and deepened enormously. Interest must precede 
growth. In general, the task ahead is to feed and stim- 


ulate this interest until it culminates in action. Add- 
ing fuel to a fire is much easier than nursing the 
original spark. Specifically, the task is to remove 
remaining obstacles that are delaying action and the 
forward march, 

Probably no obstacle has so clogged the progress of 
the visual movement as the lack of teacher-training. 

Not long ago there were no teacher-training 

In courses at all. There are now scores. There 
This should be hundreds at the present moment. 
Issue Above all, there should not be a single Normal 

School in the country without regular courses, 
and these required for graduation. The primitive 
idea that visual education means merely throwing a 
switch or pushing a button still survives in too many 
quarters. It is gratifying news that THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION is to make “‘teach- 
er-training” a major topic for discussion at the Febru- 
ary meeting in Washington. 

We are privileged to begin in this issue a series of 
teaching outlines for use in such courses, as developed 
and used by L. Paul Miller in his work of training 
teachers in visual methods at Bucknell University. 
These outlines will appear consecutively, one in each 
issue, for an indefinite period. The collected issues 
containing them will be invaluable working material 
for those planning or conducting such courses. A 
special 5-issue subscription rate has been established 
for such class groups, renewable as long as_ series 
lasts. The author earnestly invites all users of the 
material to cooperate actively by written suggestions, 
emendations and additions, in order to develop a com- 
plete technique with full working material for such 
courses. At the author’s suggestion, all such commu- 
nications may be sent to The Educational Screen. 

Another problem is the “central bureau.” Many 
are in operation and they vary endlessly in method and 
organization. An exhaustive study of existing bu- 
reaus has just been completed by Arnold W. Reitze, 
in order to survey the field, harmonize the facts and 
ascertain the consensus of opinion and practice. His 
thesis has been accepted by New York University but 
has not yet been printed. A brief excerpt from it in 
our November issue roused such interest that Mr. 
Reitze agreed to summarize the whole in three arti- 
cles. The first is in this number, entitled “The Organ- 
ization of a City Department of Visual Aids.”” The 


second will appear in February. 
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66 HE FUTURE development of the ISU 
af movement is going to depend chiefly upon the 
commercial firms serving the field.’”’ The quotes 

are personal. It is a statement of our own made som« 


years ago. At the time it evoked agreement 
from a microscopic minority, but more or less frenzied 


There 


vague 


denial from the rest. would be a far louder 


chorus of assent now. 


and an exceedingly 


one in the educational field, that only educators can 


about education 


It is a favorite idea, venerable 


have anything to say 


Education The university atmosphere is. strongly 
; | 


and the conducive to the hermit attitude of mind 
Business which sees the vast commercial field as 
World an outside world that cannot possibly un 


derstand the inner mysteries he schol 
arly mind unfortunate enough to have attained such 


+ 


intellectual isolation is prone to forget at least three 


points—first, that the said commercial world is quite 
thickly peopled with men and women who have re 
ceived exactly what the scholar himself approves as 
true education; second, that the alumni of daily life, 
the greatest body of alumni in the world, represent a 
could be 
achieved by all our colleges together; and, third, that 


there can be no alumnus of any college who does not 


greater total of educated mentality than 


owe the major part of his education to that arch 
educator, daily life. If these things be true, the world 
outside school and college walls may well have much 


to say about “education.” 
The glory of the visual method is its power to bring 
this “daily life” 


vidual pupil, factual experience from any corner of 


experience of millions to the indi 


the world within the classroom confines of the most 
isolated country school. The physical means to this 
great end are pictures, maps, charts, models, slides, 
films, and all needed display and projection equipment 
The mere production of such materials is utterly be 
yond the resources of any educational institution or 
any combination of them. Years of costly experi 
mentation in picture production, in cameras, stere 
opticons and motion picture projectors have already 
Millions have 


been spent, countless millions more will be spent. The 


been supplied by the commercial world. 


educational field could not have achieved a fraction of 
the experimenting, let alone the production. The past 
accomplishments of visual education have been largely 
a gift from the commercial world—the future of vis 
ual education will rest almost wholly in commercial 
hands. 


This situation is nothing new. Consider textbooks 


In the Pilgrim days any available book had to be a 
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textbook. Even two hundred years later Bunyan’s 
classic was serving Lincoln as a textbook. Many gen- 
erations of devoted teachers had to make their own, 
laboriously by hand. Only in the nineteenth century 
was the idea developed that textbook-production was 

task for commercial firms organized expressly for 
that sole purpose. At first the educator wrote the 


With the 


growth of organization, the assembly of an expert edi- 


text, and let the budding company print it. 


torial staff, the installation of eminent educators with- 
in the company itself, the whole situation changed. 
With rare exceptions the average author-educator now 
writes his book, submits it hopefully, hears the verdict 
respectfully. If favorable, the company goes at the 


manuscript, indicates changes, additions, deletions, 


improvements to be made by the author, determines 
typography and format, then prints and markets the 
book. ‘The modern textbook company makes the text- 
books, letting the educators supply the raw material, 
provided it is the raw material the company wants. 
The commercial world seems to have much to say 
about education where textbooks are concerned. Ob- 
viously educators are and must always be the authori- 
ties on the general content of school texts. No com- 
pany would dream of putting out a book with contents 
not approved by scholars as sound subject-matter for 
schools. But in the creation of American textbooks 


the educator’s part is limited. 


It will inevitably be the same in the visual field. 
There will be text-slide and text-film companies, 
equipped with a staff of educational authorities as well 
as technical and commercial experts. The educational 
field will submit subject-matter, or often merely sug- 
gest it; the company will reject, select and perfect, 
then produce and market the finished material. And 
because the technique of text-picture-production is far 
more complex and costly than textbook-production, 
the companies must have still greater resources and 
broader talent. The future of visual education will 
be even more dependent upon commercial firms than 


textbook-education has ever been. 


N CASE any of our readers have failed to notice 
| it, we may point out superficial bits of evidence 

that The Educational Screen means to progress. 
For several issues we have been experimenting with 
type faces. We are paying attention to the matter of 
lay-out on various pages and believe we are improving. 
And we have done a lot of fussing over the new cover 


of the present issue. Ca vaut la peine, n’est ce pas? 


NELSON L. GREENE. 


—— eee oe eae eee 
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The Educational Screen 


The Organization of a City Department 


of Visual Aids 


of organization are presented. It is concerned 
primarily with the physical lay-out of the department. 
Organization is dependent upon so many and such 
variable factors that it is impossible to set up any one 
method as superior to all others. Some of the ways in 
which organization methods vary in different cities are 
revealed, several methods for each phase of organiza- 
tion are discussed, whenever possible, and from the 
several methods presented must be selected the one 
which best meets any given situation. 


|| N THIS article some of the more important phases 


The Need of Organization 


A carefully organized department is necessary as a 
matter of efficiency, economy, and service. Mr. W. H. 
Dudley in the United States Bulletin on Organization 
for Visual Instruction states : 


“Visual instruction service to be worth- 
while requires careful organization and 
administration, the adoption of a definite edu- 
cational policy, a study of the needs of bor- 
rowers with a view to fitting the service to 
those needs, and unceasing attention to me- 
chanical detail.” : 


Mrs. Anna V. Dorris in her book Visual Instruction 
in the Public Schools also stresses the importance of 
organization. 


An organized department means economy in that 
the material is put in circulation and can therefore be 
used more extensively than if it is placed in one 
school. Visual aids can be used most effectively when 
the numerous details connected with the acquiring, up- 
keep, and study of the aids are removed from the 
shoulders of the teacher. 


When organizing a department, it is well to set up 
definite aims or objectives as a goal. Such aims and 
objectives will enable all to realize more fully the re- 
sponsibility and importance of the work of the de- 
partment. The aim may be in the form of a brief 
slogan or a detailed set of objectives. 


Editor’s Note: This article is one of a series based on a 
Master’s thesis prepared for New York University en- 
titled “The Organization, Functions, and Administration 
of a City Department of Visual Aids”. 


ARNOLD W. REITZE 


A Visual Aids Center 


A visual aids center is a necessary adjunct of an 
organized department of visual aids. It is the nucleus 
around which is built up a systematic use of visual aids. 
Mrs. Dorris in her book states: 


“A centralized bureau either in a state or 
‘in a community seems to be one of the first 
steps toward effective educational results.” 


The visual aids center varies in size, purpose, and 
location in different cities. Some visual aids centers 
are concerned primarily with booking various aids 
from commercial agencies. Other centers are con- 
cerned with the actual circulation of many types of 
aids. Such centers have need for some person in 
charge of the center and several clerks who can care 
for booking, checking, and shipping the various aids. 
Other centers conduct teacher training courses, pro- 
vide an opportunity for teachers to try out the aids, 
make up photographs and lantern slides, and perhaps 
have an educational museum. This type of center re- 
quires a staff of considerable size and also a large 


amount of floor space. 


The place used for the visual aids center varies from 
a single room in some school building to a separate 
building entirely devoted to the department of visual 
aids. A few departments maintain a number of centers 
throughout the city. It seems highly desirable for a 
well organized department to have a separate building. 
This building does not necessarily have to be new; an 
abandoned school building, which can be converted at 
a minimum cost to suit the needs of the department, 
is adequate at least until the department has been 
placed upon a solid foundation. Some of the rooms 
which might be included in such a building are: a direc- 
tor’s office, a general office, a general file and ref- 
erence room, a conference and demonstration room, a 
typical classroom, a file room for mounted pictures, a 
file room for slides, a film storage room, a receiving 
and shipping room, a workshop, a storage room for 
exhibits, and a photographic room. An auditorium 
seating several hundred persons is also desirable. If 
a museum is established as part of the visual aids 
center, additional rooms will be needed. 
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Distribution of Visual Aids 


The distribution of the various aids is a phase of 


organization which must be given careful attention 
The value and effectiveness of visual material is de 
pendent upon its timeliness. There are three method 
in common use for the distribution of visual aids. Tl 

most desirable plan is that of regular weekly delivery 
and collection service by means of a department truck 
Another method requires a school to send a messenge 
l] \« C( rad 


to the center to collect and return all mat 


ing to a third plan, the department distributes no 


material from the center but acts as a booking age1 
for the individual schools. Material is ordered fron 


commercial agencies and sent direct to the schools 


Motion picture film is distributed by the call method, 


through a film circuit, or by a combination of the tw 
The call method is preferable. 


Selection of Visual Aids 


In organizing a department consideration must be 


given to the types of aids which are to be placed in the 
schools and the aids which are to be circulated. A 


decision on this point can be made only after conside1 


ing the many factors involved. Some of the aids 


which are circulated and placed in the schools are: 
16 & 35 MM. Silent 
Motion Picture Film 
16 & 35 MM. Sound 
Motion Picture Film 
Film Slides and 


Mounted Pictures 
Post Cards 
Specimens 
Mounted Birds 
and Mammals 


Stillfilm Paintings 
Stereographs Costumed Dolls 
Charts and Figures 
Posters Pageant and 


Maps Play Material 
Kxhibits Related Booklets 
Models Sheet Music 
Photographs Phonograph 
Prints Records 

In addition, a number of departments arrange fot 
class visits to industries, museums, historical land 
marks, and similar centers of interest. 

The department must be organized for the selection 
of the various aids and equipment, both those to be 
placed in the schools and those to be circulated. One 
In these 
schools, which should typify the average school in the 


method is to have a number of test schools. 


system, the various aids and equipment can be tried 
out under actual classroom conditions. Committees. of 
teachers and supervisors will be found invaluable in 
selecting many of the visual aids. The committee sys 
‘em should also be used in relating the various aids to 
the courses of study. 
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The Loan Period 


The department must be organized around a definite 
loan period for which the aids may be retained. Con- 
sidering the many factors involved, a period of one 
week seems to be most desirable. A period of one 
week usually gives ample time to use the material ef- 
fectively and at the same time allows a certain amount 
of flexibility as to when the aids shall be used. A 
shorter period does not allow for any unforeseen hap- 
penings nor does it give an opportunity for using the 
aids more than once. A longer period tends to make a 
teacher lax in arranging her program. 

Printed Matter Needed 

\ well organized department has need for many 
ind varied printed forms. The size, kind, and num- 
ber used varies greatly among the different depart- 
ments. In general, the forms should be the kind and 
number needed properly to book, file, and record the 
work of the department efficiently. The forms should 
be placed upon standard size paper or cards in order 
that they may be filed economically. Some of the 
most essential forms are: a requisition form, a book- 
ing form, a shortage notification form, an exhibit re- 
port form, a film and slide report, a receipt form, a 
slide checking form, and various shipping labels and 
tags. 

The department must also issue much printed ma- 
terial including lists of aids, lesson plans, suggestions 
for the use of the various aids and the care of equip- 
ment, catalogs, and other similar information. Since 
most of this material must be retained for some time 
careful attention should be given to its arrangement 
and form. It should be placed on standard size paper 
For the most part, all printed or mimeo- 
graphed information could be placed on standard let- 
ter size paper. It is well to try out all printed material 
in mimeograph form before it is set in type. Cata- 
logs might best be issued in loose-leaf form, which 
permits adding to them as well as making corrections 
easily. The following suggestion may be helpful in 
making up a catalog. A separate page of the catalog 
should be used to list each film, set of slides or pictures, 
This page should include the title, 
the file and catalog number, a list of the individual 
units in the set, and a description of the aid. The 
description should be detailed enough to be used as a 
synopsis. The grade and subject for which the aid is 
suitable should also be included as well as a typical 
picture or two. 


or cards. 


and other aids. 


Size and Stock of Films 


The size of motion picture film to be circulated by 
the department must be decided. The two sizes of film 








. 


purpose. 
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usually considered for school use are the 16 and 35 
MM. film. The 35 MM. film is made up in two forms ; 
the nitrate or inflammable stock and the acetate or non 
inflammable safety stock. The 16 MM. film comes only 
on safety stock. The nitrate film requires a regular 
licensed operator, a fire-proof booth, and must be stored 
in a fire-proof vault. It is forbidden, for school use, by 
most fire departments. 
to be for the best interest of the schools to forbid the 
use of nitrate film. If it is necessary or desirable to 
use 35 MM. film only safety stock should be used. 


In view of these facts, it seems 


It is generally agreed that the most effective use 
of any teaching aid is in the classroom. As the 35 MM. 
film is not particularly adapted for classroom use, it 
seems that the 16 MM. offers the solution. 
policy to follow seems to be to collect only 16 MM. film 
When 35 MM. films 


are needed, they can be borrowed or rented. 


A good 


for the permanent film library. 


The matter of storage must also be considered. With 
the exclusive use of safety film, in either or both sizes, 
they can be stored in steel cabinets or on steel shelving. 
The size of the reel is another point to think about. 
Through the use of standard size reels, the films can be 
stored easily but there is a tendency to have each reel 
contain the same amount of film regardless of the 
teaching value. Obviously, teaching films should con- 
tain only the number of feet which have educational 
ralue. While most 35 MM. projectors are equipped to 
use only a thousand foot reel, with the 16 MM. pro- 
jector any size reel up to four hundred feet and on 
some models up to one thousand feet can be handled 
with equal ease. If all school projectors were equipped 
to use the thousand foot reel the film could be placed 
on any size reel from fifty feet to a thousand feet. 


Mounting Pictures 


If mounted pictures are distributed, the department 
must be organized to handle them efficiently. The size 
of the mounting material is important in order that 
it may be filed economically. The standard letter size 
of 8% x 11 inches seems to be well suited for this 
The color of the mount must also be con- 
sidered. It should be a color which blends well with 
the many colors found in the pictures and yet it must 
not soil easily. Typical colors used are steel gray and 
chocolate brown. The material used must be stiff and 
yet not brittle neither must it be too thick, else it will 
require much filing space. Material used for mount- 
ing purposes varies from a double thick cover paper 
The filing of the 
mounted pictures can be done in several ways. 
picture may be filed according to title. The better 


way, however, is to arrange them into sets directly 


to photographers’ mounting board. 
Each 


The Educational Screen 
related to the subjects in the course of study. Each 
set should then be placed in a strong envelope with a 
list of the individual pictures on the outside. 


Individual School Equipment 


The equipment placed in the individual schools is 
dependent upon many factors. Where the funds are 
limited, it is impossible to place the equipment in the 
schools but it must be circulated as are the aids. There 
are many objections to this method and it should be 
avoided if possible. A number of departments require 


each school to purchase its own equipment. This 


method also has many objections. For the most ef- 
ficient results the department should have direct con 
trol of the equipment. This may be done by the de- 
partment purchasing all equipment or by requiring the 
schools to purchase only approved equipment. For 
economy and ease in teacher training the equipment 
should be standardized. Each school should be 
equipped with a minimum standard amount of equip 


ment. 
Classification, Indexing, Filing 


The various aids must be arranged for ease and ef- 
fective use. There are several methods which can be 
One method is to title and number each 
picture, slide, and other aids and then catalog it. Such 


With this 
method much time is spent in looking up the 


employed. 


a catalog must be elaborately cross-indexed. 
aids 
wanted. Another method is to arrange and classify 
all material according to subject and, if possible, grade. 
This method has the advantage of placing a certain 
amount of material in the hands of the teacher deal 
ing with a certain subject. However, if not well se 
lected and graded, much work is required before it 
can be used. A combination of these methods is nec 
essary for the efficient use of the aids. The arrange- 


ment should be based primarily upon unit sets of 


material directly related to the subject and grade in 
the course of study. The size of the sets of material 
should be reasonably small. It seems well to limit the 
number of individual units in a set to twenty-five. 
These sets can be further divided into units of five. 
The material can be filed according to subject, by 
number classification, or by a combination of thes 
methods. Each method has its advantages and disad 
vantages. In filing by subject matter the material is 
classified according to the subject under which it is to 
be filed. 


or by school subjects. 


It can then be placed in the files alphabetically 
\s the material under a subject 
increases beyond the number which belong in a unit, 
it is sub-divided into smaller units. An objection to 


this method is the difficulty of selecting suitable subject 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Units of Instruction for Teacher 


Training Courses (No. 1) 


How are “Still’’ Projectors Selected, 


and Proper Focal Lengths Determined? 


(A ) How are “still” projectors classified ? 


Separate types of projectors are available for use 


) 


with (1) glass slides, (2) film slides, (3) still films, 


(4) micro-slides, (5) opaque objects. 


Combination projectors are also on the market, for 


projecting two or more of these types of visual aids 


or, both slides and motion picture films, by means of 


simple adjustments. Attachments to project filn 


slides, stillfilms and micro-slides may also be secured, 


as added equipment for standard glass slide projector 


previously purchased. 


(B) What factors must lL 


“still” projectors: 


(1) They should be portable. 


(2) They should be equipped with Mazda lamps 
of sufficient intensity. The lamps used in pro 
jectors range from 100 watts to 1000 watts, but 


500-watt lights are most commonly used. All 


standard lamps except the 1000-watt, should be 


designed for use with 110-115 volt lighting « 
cuits. 

(3) They should have projection lenses of prop 
er “equivalent focal lengths’ to give sizes of 
images desired on screens, at fixed projectiotr 


distances. 





Author’s Note: — This is No. 1 of a series of units 
of instruction, for training teachers in use of projec 
tion equipment. The series is intended to pave the 
way for the organizing of teacher-training courses in 


“visual education” in the colleges, as laboratory courses 


In this teaching of “visual education,” emphasis 
placed on the use of visual aids, such as opaque pi 
tures, slides, and films which help to teach the me 
chanics of projection. There is also stress placed 
on individual practice, by student teachers, in us¢ 
of projection equipment No. 2 of the series will be 
entitled: “How Are ‘Still’ Projectors Used 
Suggestions regarding the series will be very wel 


come. 





considered nN Sé lectin / 











L. PAUL MILLER 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


(C) What are “equivalent focal lengths?” 


The equivalent focal length, (sometimes designated 
as merely focal length, or lens focus, or abbreviated 
EK. F. or F. L.,) of a lens or combination of lenses, is 
the measure of the distance from the lens to the point 
at which all rays passing through the lens form a 
sharp image. In a later unit, in our study of lenses, 
we shall measure focal lengths of lenses, and review 
the relationships between focal lengths, object and 
image distances, and sizes of objects and images. For 
the present these three fundamental laws should be 


learned: 


(1) The size of the image on the screen is in- 
versely proportional to the focal length of the 
projection lens, provided distance between lens 
and screen remains constant. In other words, the 
larger image on the screen is produced by means 
of the smaller focal length lens, at the same dis- 
tance. 

2) The size of the image on the screen varies 
directly with the distance from the lens, provided 


the focal length of the lens remains constant. In 
other words, the larger image on the screen is 
produced at the greater distance, with the same 
focal length lens. 


(3) The intensity of illumination of the image 
on the screen varies inversely as the square of its 
distance from the projector. In other words, the 
more brilliant picture is produced at the shorter 
distance, although it is of course smaller. 


These three laws never change. They must be kept 
in mind when determining the focal length to use in 
projection. They will apply equally, of course, when 
we consider motion picture projection later. We first 
measure our projection distance, then determine the 
size of the picture we want on the screen, and then by 
reference to tables (at the close of this unit), find what 
focal length lens to use. 
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(D) How does “daylight” projection, through trans- Individual Practice 
lucent screen, differ from projection on opaque . 
screen? Demonstration lessons, given before the class, on 
5 ° P ° . . DD oaflecti aa 6D 5 ban nts 9 cj ‘ 
For so-called daylight projection, the projector is a (1) “Reflection,” and “Refraction,” using units 2 
short distance behind the screen. Special types of and 3 respectively of the film Behavior of Light, and 


° 9 . ° = ol al »9aS -- > r mate ed Sj o -- 
“daylight” projectors are available, as well as projec- 1 (2) feasurement of Illumination,” using unit 


tion lenses of different focal lengths. ‘The focal lengths 
can be found by reference to catalogs. 
Verbal Aids for Teaching This Unit 
Dorris, Anna V., Visual Instruction in the Public 
Schools, pp. 167-171. 
Catalogs of companies handling projectors. (See “A 
Trade Directory for the Visual Field,” any recent is- 


2 of the film, ///umination. Refer to teachers’ man- 
uals accompanying these films. Construction of 
tests based on these film units should be part of the 
practice work. 

Use of mirrors in opaque projectors, and vertical, or 
“overhead” projectors, to illustrate laws of reflec 


tion of light rays. 


sue of The Educational Screen.) Use of lenses in glass slide or film slide projectors, to 
Visual Aids for Teaching This Unit illustrate laws of refraction of light. 
Samples of all types of “still” projectors. Measurements made of distance from lens to screen, 
Cut-outs from catalogs, of pictures of projectors. and of widths of corresponding images on screen, 
These can be projected on the screen, by use of opaque for lenses of different focal lengths. Measurements 
projector. made of different distances from lens to screen, 
Motion picture films projected — The Behavior of and of widths of corresponding images on screen, 
Light and Illumination (Eastman Teaching Films, for a lens of the same focal length. Results entered 
Rochester, N. Y.) below. 


Written Summary 


Below are references to principal types of “still” projectors, taken from catalogs of dealers: 


FOcAL 
TYPE OF PROJECYVOR MopEL: WatTTs: LENGTHS: PRICE: DEALER: 
Ce Chests asses Shaded Reser Bese ewedens wesebdbncea Kebvenncnsea ‘bb0anasevus 
Co Naan sas TG KRS Pease Sebadardeue Seenebeneee ecennedevece sd00s0eb00s 
Cenc ade. alike kakeate thtadtdedwan eeabkivaxdva KeeuabgAewob ~obaueoaneen 
ek. <cke+ phen eadieecs Skeskbeeewd SedeeCR ROS Sesececende ceebeveaceca 
ee cokes | f RA ekWeed Sek Seb Gees sabhabesdwe cabdaebeaea  aedasencees 
rr es es (ENR MME Owes 0 Seba eb eeaas saneensoees ooeosceceee anebhaes v 
ees (kt Ak MRSS REREAD ORY wandeoc¥aree Seesaasaune ~wacadeeaces 
eee gcse || pee SGA eabe 6 0seeeKaeeend deeewes ide: SebebSeenns see keeeoses 
a CC ec ltt be ceBeens cocedaasece cccecoce sn dabeteedhbe sdaeseenees 
eres kis CaN OREO KES so eteeweenes séeewesbdwe kv odeewemne ‘waueuwebacs | 
teh. LS eRee eS KR SKARKE RSS e0bedbnngee Saeees¥ence Seoececuess 
cea ek Rhea bReee SO RSRRE SOAK Bed acu S Oe banbarocwns 68460h0000%5 
Add: 
DiIsTANCES FROM SCREEN: WupTHs oF IMAGES: FocaL LENGTHS OF LENSES: 
eee Les ok thE KE ee ba Kade eee wah bseced  Kaelrwad cee donc des”aecuaw aeons 
i i ee Ee eet eRe aha KN eRe w RM REe Kee da Rodeo de boone naw kosuede dunes 
rr ee ee eke k ae k eR iden eae Rb Owed e aeeiSEeeeddcade wo aeadindebéeadas 
ee ee ee kek Steeda tdh eat ereeetwedennae  iabdilessbss440n0aceeneenedadacaes 
(Compare your results with the following tables.) 
TABLE I. For OpagueE OBJECTS TABLE II. For OpagueE OBjeEctTs 
(6 x 6-inch opening) (7 x 7-inch opening ) 
Focus of Focus of 
lens Distance from projector to screen, in feet: lens Distance from projector to screen, in feet: 
ininches 15 20 25 a © @ + ininches 15 20 25 30 35 40 
14 6 8 10% 15 61% 834, 11% 
15 5 7M 9% 11% 18 514 7 9 1134 
18 4% 6 8 9Y% Iii 25 5 6% 7% 9% 10% 
25 44 5% 6% 8 9 10 | 
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TABLE III. Fe 
93/5 


(29% X 
Focus of Distance from projector to screen, in feet 
lensininches 15 20 25 30 5 
6 7M 10 12 
8 5, 7V, 91 1] 
10 4Y 6 VY Y LO 
12 5 0l4 7 5 ~ 
15 4 5 6 ] 
18 5 5 
20 { : 
22 
24 
TABLE I\ 


J-1T1C 


h 


FoR 


(0.687-inch opening ) 


Focus of Distance from projector to screen 
lens in inches 5 74 10 ] 


Y2 13 2 ao 


+ Do 


What focus of lens 1s 71¢ eded for é ach differ. Nt Type 
of projector, to secure a picture on the 


certain width? 


screen 


OF 


To determine what focus or equivalent focal length 
of lens to use, in a projector, refer to table below for 
feet fron 


that type of projector. Find distance in 


screen (in horizontal line at top of table) correspond 
ing to distance you have the projector from the screen 
when using it. Then go down the vertical column u 
der that distance, to the approximate width of picture 


that you want to project on the screen. The focus of 


National Academy Meets in 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the National Acad 
emy of Visual Instruction is to be held February 23 
and 24 in Washington, D. C 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of thi 


M. a. A. 


concurrently with thi 


The headquarters for the Academy will be at the 
National Press Club, where the regular and luncheon 
sessions will take place. The auditorium of the club 
is equipped with complete projection facilities and will 
be available for the use of speakers who wish to pro 


ject films or slides with their discussions. 


The first session will convene at ten o’clock on the 
morning of February 23, followed by another in the 
afternoon. There will also be meetings next day, 
February 24, consisting of a regular session at ten 


o’clock, a luncheon at 12:30, and an afternoon meet- 


reeT 
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LANTERN SLIDES 
opening ) 
40 45 50 60 70 80 
2 13 
LO 11% 12! 15 
8 Q 10 12 14 16% 
OY 1 Si4 10 11% 13 
53 614 74, 834 1014 1134 
SI 53, 64 8 914 10! . 
434 514 6 74, 84 93x 
Strip FILM 
20 25 30 35 40 
7 834 101% 12% 
414 SY 614 71 834 


lens, in inches, in the first vertical column, on a hori- 
zontal line with the desired width of picture, is the 
focus you want to use. This is important, in ordering 
the right lenses, when buying new projectors. 

If you already have a projector, equipped with a 
lens of a certain focal length, reverse above procedure, 
to find what distance you must be from the screen to 
get a picture of a certain width, or what width you can 
get at a fixed distance. 

In ordering screens, for projection, be sure to use 
these tables to determine what sizes to get. 


Washington 


ing which will be devoted largely to the regular busi- 
ness of the Academy. 


The two subjects which will receive particular atten- 
tion and discussion are, the training of teachers in the 
use of visual aids, and the merging of various visual 
instruction groups into one strong organization—ques- 
tions of paramount importance to the field. 


All workers and live educators 
are urged to attend the meeting, which promises to 


visual instruction 
be the most significant since the original meeting at 
which the Academy was founded. 

A detailed program of the sessions will appear in 
For further information con- 
cerning the National Academy, write to Mr. Ells- 
Dent, Secretary, University Extension 
Division, Lawrence, Kansas. 


our February issue. 


worth C. 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES | 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 











A University Talking Film Production 


The use of talking motion pictures by educational 
institutions to acquaint alumni, benefactors and pros- 
pective students with the activities and advantages of 
such institutions is gaining widespread favor. The 
University of Chicago has been one of the first of the 
great universities to avail itself of such an effective 
publicity medium. 

Their film, Life on the Quadrangles, produced by 
the Vitaglo Corporation, has captured the very essence 
of campus life at Chicago. The president and several 
of the college’s outstanding educators are introduced. 
Students are shown in their classrooms, club-rooms, 
dining-halls, residence halls and favorite gathering 
places. There are glimpses of various activities and 
sports they engage in—music, dramatics, social affairs, 
archery, swimming, hockey, football, pep meetings, etc. 

The University’s educational plan, with its extensive 
library and laboratory facilities, its renowned mu- 
seums, is thus brought to thousands of people in far- 
away places in a complete, realistic and convincing 
manner. 


Women’s Bureau Film 


Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age is the title 
of a new three-reel motion picture available in both 
35 mm. and 16 mm. from the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The picture deals with the general theme of human 
waste in industry, particularly as related to women 
workers. 
changes as a possible factor in unemployment, unless 
a well-planned program of adjustment of workers dis- 
placed by machines is adopted. 


Special emphasis is given to technological 


The part played by the Women’s Bureau in helping 
to avert human waste through its investigations of con- 
ditions pertaining to employed women and its stand- 
ards formulated to promote their welfare, is also fea- 
tured. 

The beginning of the film stresses the rapid growth 
of industry in this country and the important industrial 
role now played by women in the Machine Age. Nat- 
ional progress, however, is shown to be shadowed by 
human waste in industry, the causes and wide-spread 
effects of which are suggested in animated cartoons. 


The Women’s Bureau standards, making for th« 
safe and efficient employment of women are outlined in 
a daily dozen rhymes for employers and are graphically 
illustrated by scenes in progressive plants showing 
women engaged in different industrial processes. Fol- 
lowing this is a series of interesting and typical fac- 
tory scenes to picture employers’ efforts to cut down 
waste in production through the installation of labor- 
saving machines. A contrast is shown between hand 
and machine processes in the making and handling of 
everyday articles, such as silk hose, cigars, automobile 
cushions, crackers, cereal, lollipops, and so on. Defi- 
nite figures tell the story of increased production and 
decreased numbers of women workers through the use 
of mechanical devices. A long-range program to keep 
workers from suffering, because of these technological 
changes, such ill effects as loss of jobs, wage cuts, mo- 


notony and strain, is advocated. 


Non- Theatrical Field Offered Classic Films 


The motion picture version of Rostand’s Cyrano de 
Bergerac, in 8 reels, is available for non-theatrical 
bookings from Prime Pictures Corporation. This film, 
made in France on the original locations of the great 
drama with the co-operation of the French Govern- 
ment, should be of particular interest to French, Eng- 
lish, and Literary departments or groups. 


This firm also distributes the 8-reel opera-drama, 
La Tosca, filmed in Italy with Francesca Bertini in 
the immortal role, and Spiri’s renowned juvenile clas- 
sic, Heidi of the Alps, in 5 reels. 


Universal's Basketball Series 


With the waning of the football season, Universal 
will satisfy the sports urge on the screen with three 
Basketball single-reelers. These were made by one of 
the greatest basketball authorities of the United States, 
Dr. Walter Meanwell, mentor of the University of 
Wisconsin Basketball team, which is as much a by- 
word in the Middle West as Notre Dame is in foot 
ball. 


The first to be released is Fundamentals of Offense, 
which shows the University of Wisconsin going 
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through some snappy drill work, then finishing with a 
spirited game. The second in the series, Defensiv 
Play, demonstrates the fine art of checking, blocking 


and team-play defense. 


European Films for American Exhibitors 


Numerous non-theatrical exhibitors have often de 
sired to obtain certain foreign silent films on which 
they had heard favorable reports, but the procuring of 
such films was somewhat complicated for them. This 
situation has now been simplified by the establishing 
of a centralized booking system by Mr. George Schnei 
der of New York, who has specialized in foreign films 
for considerable time. 

Mr. Schneider is handling 80 outstanding Germat 
UFA productions (mostly with English titles) and 
many other European films. Since he is thoroughly 
familiar with all the pictures he handles, he can sup 
ply ample publicity material, an item which is some 
times lacking in the foreign field. 

As especially fit for school and church showings, 
Frederick the Great, Siegfried and Kriemhilde’s R. 
venge are recommended. 


An Instructive Motion Picture 


The General Biological Supply House of Chicago 
has produced a one-reel 16 mm. motion picture, Viva 
ium Views, which clearly shows how to establish an 
aquarium, a semi-aquatic habitat, woodland and desert 
habitats. There are also closeups of the animals which 
are placed in each one of these particular habitats and 
views of feeding these animals. 

The film is available for loan to schools. Although 
it is designed primarily to assist teachers in the con 
struction of a vivarium, it will be of interest to stu 
dents also, since it depicts numerous intimate phases 
of the living plants and animals used. 


New Releases in Educational Series 


Further releases in the series of Bill Cunningham 
Sports Reviews, being distributed by Educational Film 
Exchanges, are Canine Capers, a graphic and humor 
ous description of various breeds of dogs with shots 
of some champions, and He-Man Hockey, showing 
the training work of a professional hockey team and a 
thrilling game between the Boston Bruins and Detroit. 
The next sport in the series to be portrayed is that of 
automobile racing. 

The latest addition to Educational’s Romantic Jour- 
neys series is Road to Romance, in which Claude Flem- 
ming conducts a trip through the wonders of the Grand 
“anyon region, showing particularly some marvellous 
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views of the famous Bryce Canyon, done in multi- 


color. 


Vitaphone Studio Produces 
Juvenile Subjects 

Six of the series of thirteen one-reel Booth Tark- 
ington juvenile stories being produced for Warner 
Brothers, under the direction of Alf Goulding, have 
been completed. They are, in order of their release, 
Snakes Alive, Batter Up, One Good Deed, Detectuvs, 
His Honor and Hot Dog. 

Seven-year-old Billy Hayes portrays the role of 
Penrod, and David Gorcey, son of the well known 
stage actor, Bernard Gorcey, that of Sam. Jackie Kelk 
is cast as Georgie Bassett, the “mama’s boy”, and Betty 
Tarkington’s two little 
pickaninnies, Herman and Verman, are played by 


Scholar as Marjorie Jones. 


Paul White and Edward Edwards, respectively, while 
Ray Collins and Lucille Sears appear as Penrod’s 
father and mother. 

This series should have particular appeal to young 


audiences. 


The Organization of a City 
Department of Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 6) 
headings. The system of filing by numbers is usually 
based on the Dewey decimal system of classification. 
Such a system requires considerable study before it 
can be used, but it allows for unlimited expansion. The 
material for the elementary schools might best be 
classified according to school subject and grade. In 
filing, cataloging, and classifying the various aids it 
is well to identify each type by prefixing a letter to the 
number or title assigned to the aid. Thus an “F’”’ be- 
fore the title or number would indicate that the aid is 
a motion picture film while an “L” would identify the 
aid as a lantern slide. 
Conclusion 


The whole question of organizing a department of 
visual aids is a matter of studying each phase before 
attempting to place it into operation. It is a slow and 
gradual growth based on a careful consideration of the 
many factors involved. Each phase of the organiza- 
tion must be considered in its relation to the school 
system as a whole. Care must be exercised to prevent 
the department of visual aids from becoming an inde- 
pendent department in the sense that it does not fit in 
with the rest of the school system. As the organiza- 
tion is the foundation for the whole structure of the 
department, it should be built accurately and on solid 
ground. 
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A Study of Motion Pictures and Slides 


The subjects for which motion pictures as a means 
of classroom instruction are most effective are geog- 
raphy, science and history, according to a study made 
by Albert H. Covell, superintendent of 
Oneida. He found that there is also opportunity for 
use of motion pictures in the teaching of health, civics, 
shopwork and English. 


schools at 


The inquiry covered every school system in the State 
maintaining an academic department, with the excep- 
tion of New York City. Of the 645 systems, 494 sent 
replies. These replies indicated that 26% of the 
schools are using motion pictures. Of those who have 
used motion pictures, 70 expressed satisfaction with 
the results, five expressed dissatisfaction, eight were 
indefinite and 44 gave no answer. The general opinion 
was that the use of motion pictures does not result in 
a decreased use of slides. 

At the suggestion of A. W. Abrams, Director of the 
Visual Instruction Division of the Department, Super- 
intendent Covell sought the opinion of officials in six 
places where motion pictures have had extensive trial. 
These places were: Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Schenectady, Kansas City and Batavia. In general, 
the officials were agreed that slides offer a more definite 
opportunity to make specific observations ; that slides 
are likely to secure more complete preparation of the 
teacher than are motion pictures; that such matter 
should not be included in motion picture films which is 
not primarily the representation of motion or action; 
and that the qualities added to the instructional pro- 
cedure by motion pictures which slides do not yield are 
life, vitality, continuity, motion and novelty. 

The University of The State of New York Bulletin 
to the Schools contains a brief account of Superin- 
tendent Covell’s study, but the complete report may 
be obtained from him by those who are interested. 


Federal Supervision of Movies Advocated 


At a movie conference held last October in Rome 
at the International Educational Cinematograph Insti- 
tute of the League of Nations, under the auspices of 
the International Council of Women, recommendations 
were unanimously adopted to take steps to overcome 
the difficulties of blind and block booking, and to in- 


stitute governmental regulation of film making. Mrs. 
Robbins Gilman, president of the Federal Motion Pic- 
ture Council, and Mrs. Diehl, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures of the National Council of 
Women, were present and rendered valuable services 
in securing these resolutions. 

Motion pictures also came in for their share of con- 
sideration at the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Denver. By an almost unani- 
mous vote, the convention adopted a petition to Cong- 
ress providing for the federal supervision of films in 
interstate and foreign commerce establishing higher 
moral standards to be applied before pictures are 
produced. 


Programs for George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Nation-wide observance of the Two Hundredth An- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington will 
begin February 22 and extend to Thanksgiving Day, 
1932. While February 22 will be especially celebrated, 
Memorial Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and other days of historical sig- 
nificance will be devoted to programs portraying Wash- 
ington’s personality and career. 

The Bicentennial Commission has prepared a book- 
let containing an outline of suitable programs entitled 
“Suggested Programs for the Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion,’ which includes a comprehensive list of significant 
anniversaries of events associated with Washington 
and his contemporaries. 

An exhibit of books, pamphlets, pictures and other 
objects connected with George Washington and his 
time has been undertaken by the Public Library of 
Washington, D. C., of which Dr. George F. 
man is librarian. The Bicentennial Commission an- 


30wer- 


nounces that it will soon publish a_ special library 
bulletin showing pictures of several model exhibits and 
outlining methods by which the libraries can play an 
important part in the Bicentennial Celebration. This 
bulletin will be sent to every school and public library 
in the United States. 
lecting all the data they have available on 
Washington for similar exhibits. 

One of the outstanding features of its program is 
the making of a motion picture of the life of George 


Libraries are urged to start col- 
George 
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Washington which is regarded as an accurate record 
of Washington’s acts and of the customs, costumes 


and buildings of his time. 


Survey on Visual Aids in Health and 
Physical Education 


Mr. Franklin B. Hoar, of the Department of PI 
sical Education at Taylor Allderdice High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has compiled an extensive list of filn 
on his “Survey on Visual Aids in the Field of Physical 
and Health Education” which should prove valuabl 
to teachers in that field. 

He has organized the film material into the follov 
Health; Muscular and Skeletal 
S) sten 


ing classifications : 
System; Respiratory System; Excretory 
Nervous System ; Circulatory System ; K yes, Nose, 
Ears, Teeth; Posture, Corrective Gymnastics; Nutri 
tion; First Aid; Safety; Disease. Physical [Educa 
tion includes: Aquatics; Outdoor Sports and Games ; 
Baseball: Football; Tennis; Golf; Track and Field; 
Tumbling; Wrestling and Boxing, Fencing, etc 
Information on the size, stock and sources of the 
films is given. Those who are interested in this list 
can obtain a mimeographed copy from Mr. Hoar at 


the above address. 


Further Tests to be Made on Value 


of Sound Pictures 


A study to determine the value of sound motion pi 
tures in the teaching of General Science is to be made 
by Harvard University, co-operating with the Uni 
versity Film Foundation under a grant from the Car 
negie Fund. The experiment will be conducted with 
classes taking General Science in the Junior High 
Schools of Lynn, Quincy, and Revere, Mass. 

Three hundred students will be instructed with films 
and text books over a period of six weeks. 

Six of the eight films to be used were produced by 
the University Film Foundation and the tests were 
devised by the Harvard graduate school of education 


Visual Education on Pittsburgh Program 


A Round Table on Visual Education was conducted 
at the Pennsylvania State Education Association meet- 
ing December 28-30. President Wilber Emmert of 
State Teachers College, Indiana, spoke on “Present 
Status and Some Tendencies in Visual Education.” 
Other addresses were: “Training Teachers in Service 
in the Use of Visual and Sensory Techniques,” by C. 
F. Hoban, State Director of Visual Instruction, and 
“Responsibility of a School District in Financing a 
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Visual Instruction Program,” by Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, Superintendent of Cheltenham Township 
Schools. Demonstrations were given on the Use of 
Visual Aids in Geography, History, English and Sci- 
Cee. 

Mr. Hoban also contributed to the Graded School 
Department session with a discussion of “Visual Edu- 
cation as an Aid in the Development of Future Citi- 
zens.” Mr. John A. Hollinger, Director of Depart- 
ment of Science and Visualization, Pittsburgh, put 
visual education on the program of the Agriculture 
Section with an address on “Visual Aids in Agricul- 
ture. 


Mrs. Dessez Returns to Field 


One of the prominent names in the educational field 
of pictures for more than a decade past is that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Richey Dessez. For many years head of the 
Educational Department of Pathe, later with Fox- 
Case, Mrs. Dessez left the field entirely for a‘ time. 
Her thousands of friends will be glad to know that 
this able and charming executive is back again in the 
field where she belongs. Mrs. Dessez is now with 
Beacon Films, Inc., New York City, who specialize in 
the production and exhibition of motion pictures for 
the non-theatrical field. Mrs. Dessez is Director of 
Public Relations. 


Visual Aids in Social Work 


The Social Work Publicity Council is an informally 
organized clearing house of information and ideas on 
publicity methods. One of their recent news bulletins 
emphasizes the power of cartoons, graphs, posters, 
symbols and pictures in conveying messages to the 
public. In Europe, puppets are commonly used as an 
aid to health and social education. The bulletin car- 
ries a news item on the availability of a new film on 
child welfare sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Further information on the work of the Council 
can be secured by addressing inquiries to 130 E. 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


Scotland to Have School Films 


\Vith the establishment of the Scottish Educational 
Cinema Society begins the first important movement 
to examine the teaching value of the film and to have 
the findings carried into effect in the schools. The 
aims of this society, which is mainly composed of 
teachers, are to investigate the place of the motion pic- 
ture in education; to discover the best methods of 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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New York State Education (December) “Stand- 
ards for the Selection of Pictures” is the second of a 
series of articles by Mr. A. W. Abrams, Director of 
the New York State Visual Instruction Division, ap- 
pearing in this publication. 

If the most desirable results are to be secured with 
pictures, they must have certain characteristics, just as 
certain standards of language expression have been 
recognized. Mr. Abrams names the following stand- 
ards for picture selection: truthfulness, authenticity, 
quality, significance and attractiveness. 


High Points (November) “Organizing the Visual 
Instruction Program,” by Harvey N. Smith of Abra- 
‘ham Lincoln High School, New York City, describes 
the functioning of the Visual Instruction Division of 
that city. The purpose of the Division is to assist and 
co-operate with the various departments in the use of 
visual aids. This work is divided into two parts: first, 
that of facilitating the use and distribution of equip- 
ment, and second, that of collecting and classifying in- 
formation concerning available material. The writer 
is convinced that visual instruction has come to stay 
and that older methods must give way to the new. 
But, if any measurable outcome is to be expected, the 
teacher must know her visual material. 


The Historical Outlook (November) “Slide-Mak- 
ing and the Social Studies Laboratory, III”, by An- 
nette Glick, Assistant Director, Visual Education Di 
vision, Los Angeles City Schools, completes this valu 
able series of articles on slide making. None of our 
readers actively engaged in visual work should fail to 
obtain these three discussions. 


The Living Age (December) “America’s Film Mo- 
nopoly” discusses the increasing hostility of Europe to 
American production, particularly since talkie develop- 
ment. The editor writes that the American film in- 
dustry had reached an impasse in 1927-28, with for- 
eign markets falling off noticeably. 

The talking film brought salvation. Not that it was dis- 
covered by some happy chance just at that time. The inven- 
tion had been made long ago but it had not been adopted 
because up to that time there had been a good market for 
silent films. But, when the film industry noticed that its 
income curve had begun to drop, it accepted with pleasure 
the offers of new capital made by rich electrical manufac- 
turers, although it had, of course, enough reserve funds to 


continue in business for some time. Now that the talking 
films were backed by the fine new money of the electrical 
industry, the conquest of the European films began in earnest. 
American or Americanized talkies were to rule the theatres 
of Europe. Americans bought or financed European theatres, 
supported or controlled film companies, and established their 
own studios to make talkies in European languages 


In the November issue of Living Age, Mickey 
Mouse again appears in the “As Others See Us” de- 
partment. This time, however, there is only approba- 
tion for this rakish screen creature. Under the cap- 
tion, “America’s Comic Draughtsmen”, we find an 
English viewpoint offered by Paul Nash, a contribu- 
tor to the Week-end Review of London. He divides 
the cartoonists of America into three classes, whose 
work he describes as follows. 

“The three principal channels of expression are the 
film, the newspaper comic strip, and illustrated books 
and periodicals. Through these mediums a constant 
stream of inspired nonsense gushes out. I say ‘in- 
spired’ because American humor so often has that ele- 
ment of brilliant, spontaneous invention that is the 
essence of wit—something unlikely but instantly con- 
vincing ; a percussion of ideas that fires laughter like 
a gun. Take, for instance, the daring absurdities cre 
ated by Walt Disney in his Mickey Mouse cartoons. 
Disney’s genius lies in his extravagant impossibilities ; 
he has done more to release our inhibited consciousness 
than the solemn assurance of many psychoanalysts. It 
used to be thought unreasonable to want the moon; 
now, Mickey Mouse can just make an incredibly long 
arm and reach it down. Only the film could have given 
Disney his opportunities, but only a very gifted artist 


could have exploited them as he has done.” 


Educational Focus (October) This number con- 
tains two articles which should prove of particular 
value to our readers. “This Week’s News in Pictures,” 
by Edward Mayer, is an account of the work done 
by the Department of Visual Instruction of the Uni 
versity of California with Current Events Illustrated 
a weekly filmslide newsreel, which was issued to a 
number of schools last year. Although this service 
proved to be a valuable and practical visual aid and 
fulfilled all expectations, it has been discontinued by 
the University for the time being. 

In “Slide Making in the Classroom’ Miss Muriel 


Pettit relates how her Physiology and Biology stu 
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dents prepare their own lantern slides. This activity 
arouses greater interest and results in quicker learning 
of the illustrated subject. 

Educational Focus is a quarterly publication issued 
by Bausch and Lomb Optical Company to all thos 
requesting it. 


Parents’ Magazine (November) Dr. Fred East- 
man’s second article entitled, “What Can We Do 
about the Movies?’, discusses the methods whereby 
the motion picture trust gained complete and auto- 
cratic control of the industry, and the possible remedies 
to defeat this trust. An excellent article for our read 
ers who may need reminding of this crucial and ever- 


present situation. 


The Oklahoma Teacher (November) “The Magic 
Carpet of Visual Education,” by Mary Pruitt of Web- 
ster Junior High School, Oklahoma City, is an extended 
account of the tests made at Washington last summer 
| 


il 


to determine the value of visual education throug 
the use of sound motion pictures. 


International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (September) In this issue we find another in 
stallment of the investigation by Mr. Lucien Viborel in 
the Departments of France. Again we emphasize the 
importance of this writing to our readers. Prof. Lio 
nello Petri’s “Utilisation of the Moving Picture for 
Agriculture”, supplemented by F. W. Albertson’s and 
H. B. Reed’s enquiries into this same field, offer a 
mass of vital reading. M. P. DeVuyst’s “The Im 
provement of Rural Life and Cinema” is of particular 
interest to teachers employed in rural districts. Walte: 
Gunther’s, “The Film Lecturer in the Country” is, al 
so, valuable to this group. 

The report on “The Cinema and the School” is con 
cluded in the November issue of this worthy maga 
zine. The conclusions derived from the teachers’ re 
plies to the questionnaire are summarized briefly and 
offer a valuable contribution to the data on this field 


Book Reviews 


The jargon of certain film critics indicates their sat 
isfaction at crusading: they have founded their line of 
patter on the one word, Job. Probably, they experi 
ence a nice warm sensation of fearless virility each 
and how the’ 


must feel “in the movement” by not shirking what they 


time they employ their pet “key-word :” 


love to call the social urgencies! 
CineMA (By C. A. Lejeune. London: Alexander 
MacLehose & Co. Price 5s.) is an honest job of crit 


cism out to tackle honest jobs of cinema! Well, well! 
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Teach Geography? 


F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography, you will 
| want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 

monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 


THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers . .. confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 
scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 
to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

















It’s quite neat to believe in the film as only‘a celluloid 
job, but I happen also to believe in it as magic. What 
of the dark theatre, the hypnosis of the light oblong, 
the beams of the projector’s lens tangling and twisting 
in space before they fall onto the screen? 

It is important that our critics should learn that, so 
often, the actual images do not matter: it is what they 
suggest that counts. Poetically, cinema can be made 
into a far surer formula for strange loveliness than 
crystal gazing. In other words, can the true poetry of 
cinema be covered by the Job heading? 

STARGAZING (By June Head. London: Peter Davies. 
Price 5s.) is a most joyous work written with a genu- 
ine love of the “screen magic.” It is a great relief 
after a glut of books which are so true that one is 
puzzled to know what they are all about. 


Other new film books over here include: TALKING 
Pictures by Bernard Brown (Published by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 12/6.) which is a sound if customary 
technical manual, WALKING SHaDows by Eric Walter 
White (Published by The Hogarth Press. 2/6.) which 
is a long essay on the silhouette films of Lotte Reini- 
ger, and CELLULOID by the excellent Paul Rotha (Pub- 
lished by Longmans. 7/6.) 

OswELL BLAKESTON. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 











(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 








Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


For 


Intelligent | 


Adults 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20) 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 








Anybody’s Blonde 
vier) (Action) Cheap concoction of | 
crooked prize-fighting, night club | 
villains, and cabaret girls — with | 
mediocre acting and crude direction 
as chief features. 


Around the World in 80 Minutes 
(Douglas Fairbanks) (United Ar- 
tists) Glorified travelog on oriental 
countries and peoples, skillfully 
made for fun, not information, but 
gives both. Continuous chatter by 
Doug, written by Robert Sherwood, 
with stunts, acrobatics, trick cam- 
era-work. Most entertaining trav- 
elog yet made. Long. 





Beau Hunks (Laurel and Hardy) 
(4 reels) (M-G-M) Excellent non- 
sense comedy, burlesquing Beau 
Geste and Foreign Legion stuff. 
These amusing apostles of general 
futility are getting near the top 
among screen comics. Character 
work defter and surer, and they 
wisely avoid the risque and vulgar. 


(James Cagney, 
(Warner) Exploits 
breezy, brazen sophistication of 
young hero and heroine. Glorifies 
“easy money” racketeering as aim 
in life. No gun-play. Swindling 
by trickery instead. Hero faces jail 
at end, but still wins out by happy 
reconciliation with sweetie. Enter- 
taining. 


Blonde Crazy 
Joan Blondell) 


Cheat, The (Tallulah Bankhead) 
(Paramount) Fine acting by hero- 
ine in cheaply sensational film. 
Happily married, gambling gets 
her financially involved with rich 
villain, who brands her in Oriental 
style and husband is tried for mur- 
der she commits. Everybody lavish- 
ly rich. Highly unconvincing. 


Compromised (Rose Hobart, Ben 
Lyon) (First National) Rich, self- 
made father forces son to begin at 
the bottom and live in suburb near 
factory. Falls devotedly in love} 
with boarding-house slavey—orphan | 
of disreputable mother—and fights 
all father’s efforts to separate them. 
Rather human and interesting. 





Deceiver, The (Ian Keith) (Co- 
lumbia) Backstage murder-mystery- 
detective-thriller above average of 
its kind. Great dramatic star is 
also cruel Lothario and blackmailer. 
Two murders and a surprising solu- 
tion make interesting complications. 
Good suspense. Probably unobjec- 
tionable. 


Delicious (Gaynor and Farrell) 
(Fox) Gaynor and Farrell again at 
their charming best in charming 
little story, about little Scotch im- 
migrant girl and rich young polo- 
playing aristocrat. E] Brendel, his 
valet, is a bit funnier and less silly 
than usual. Thoroughly enjoyable 
picture. 





(Dorothy Re- | | Worthless 


| Enter- 


taining 


Funny 


See it 
and think 


Largely 
absurd 


Fair 


Good 
of kind 


Excellent 





| No 


Excellent 


Amusing 


Pernicious 


Doubtful 


Good 


Exciting 


Excellent 


Excellent 


| Very 
amusing 


| 


No 


No 


Probably 


good 


Doubtful 


Excellent 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Devil Plays, The (Jameson Thom- 
as) (Chesterfield) Meaningless title 
for murder-mystery story that mys- 
tifies thoroughly, holds suspense to 
end, but otherwise mediocre. Role 
of the writer of mystery stories 
who solves the crime 
played by Thomas, who 
used for better pictures. 


be 


should 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
ric March) 


Hyde (Fred- 
(Paramount) March ex- 
cellent in title role, also Miriam 
Hopkins as mistress, fine support- 
ing cast, notable direction, extra- 
ordinary photography. 
distorted, Hyde grotesquely ex 
gerated, his sex side heavily 
ploited—for maximum horror 
repulsion. 


ag- 


and 
False Madonna, The (Kay Fran- 


cis, William Boyd) (Paramount) 
Traveling crook quartet assign Kay 


excellently | 


But story is | 


ex- | 


Francis to impersonate long-lost 
mother of rich young orphan for 
swindling purposes. Blind and | 
mortally ill, his love and devotion 


revive her better self. Racketeering 
is made very unalluring. 
and convincing story. 


_ Guilty Generation, The (Leo Car- 
rillo)(Columbia) Gangsterism made 


unalluring. King racketeer, swag- 
gering vulgarian, with Florida 
home a la Capone but only fear 


and unhappiness for family. His 
daughter and son of rival gangster 


make romantic complications. All 
is solved when old mother shoots 
her “‘hero’’ son. 

Heaven on Earth (Lew Ayres) 


(Universal) Stupid title for medio- 
cre film of feud between steamboat 
captains and poor white “river 
rats” living along shore. Melodra- 
matic flood brings hectic climax and 
reconciliation between hero and 
foster father whom he had left for 
shanty life. Unconvincing. 


Husband’s Holiday (Clive Brook) 
(Paramount) Realistic little study 
of infidelity and unhappy marriage, 
done with seriousness, decency and 
humor. Not cheap, sexy, or sensa- 
tional. Husband and wife work 
back to reconciliation quite con- 
vincingly. Much unhappiness 
throughout but entertaining. 


In the Line of Duty (Sue Carol, 
Noah Beery) (Monogram) Second or 
third-rate Western, with stale 
Northwest Mounted story. Most of 


Human | 


the acting is painfully inferior, and | 


Noah Beery scowls, snarls, 


and fights to excess. 


Ladies of the Big House (Sylvia 
Sidney) (Paramount) Artificial, 
sensational story of innocent young 
married couple framed by gangster 
rival and crooked officials. Many 
reels of sordid prison life for wom- 
en, death cells for men, made as 
harrowing as possible. Happy end- 
ing relieves agony only in part. 


drinks | 








For 
Intelligent 


Adults 


Mediocre 


Fine 
of kind 


Fair 


Fair 
of kind 


Mediocre 


Rather 
good 


Poor 


Sensa- 
tional 








| For For 
Youth | Children 
| (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
— oe 
Passable | Hardly 
Very oO 
doubtful 
Probably Little 
good interest 
| | 
| Hardly | No 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Possibly Hardly 
Unsuit- No 
| able 
| 
Poor No 
} 
| Hardly | No 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Men of Chance (Mary Astor, 
Ricardo Cortez) (Paramount) Ex- 
ploits “big money’ and Cortez as 
crooked, racetrack gambling hero, 


nearly beaten by ‘‘Countess’’ foisted | 


on him by his enemies. But “‘love”’ 
comes and cures all. Chief merit 
John Halliday’s acting of a minor 
role. 


Over the Hill (Mae Marsh, James | 
Dunn) (Fox) The _ old-fashioned, | 


very sentimental, village-life story 
of devoted mother’s joy and sorrow 
over her four children could hardly 
be better done. Notable acting by 


principals. Genuine, convincing, | 


wholesome, but very sad and de- 
pressing in parts. Happy ending. 


Nice Women (Sidney Fox, Alan | 


Mowbray) (Universal) Pleasant lit- 


tle realistic comedy. Poor but am- | 


bitious family tries to marry off 
older daughter to rich and charm- 
ing man. Complications § enable 


younger daughter to marry him in- | 


stead. Two notably well-played 
roles. Some objection, but total 
effect good. 


Peach O’ Reno (Wheeler and 


Woolsey) (RKO) Fast farce, with 


hokum, shady wisecracks and usual 


horseplay of these “stars’’. Mostly | 


burlesque of Reno and divorce, with 
the stars as crack-brained divorce 
lawyers. Quite laughable or boring, 
depending on one’s taste in amuse- 
ment. 


Private Lives (Norma Shearer 


and Robert Montgomery (M-G-M) 
Elaborate sex-exploitation. Divorced 
pair marry new mates. The two 
couples begin honeymoon at same 
hotel. Old love revives, original 
pair elopes to resume same old al- 
ternation of wrangling and amor- 
ous love-making for reels. Lively 
and humorous. 


Rainbow Trail, The (George O’- 
Brien) (Fox) Typical and very ordi- 
nary Western, of complex struggle 
over gold fields in 1880 Jsual 
thrills and dangers and deaths. Ex- 
traordinary for splendid photog- 
raphy of the Grand Canyon as 
background for the action. 


Secret Witness, The(Una Merkel) 
(Columbia) Murder-detective-mys- 
tery rather above average and 
fairly free from objectionable ele- 
ments. Ingenious crime, rather in- 
terestingly solved by heroine 
Methods of creating and holding 
suspense to the end not dramatic- 
ally sound but quite effective. 


Sherlock Holmes’ Fatal Hour (A. 





For For For For For For 
Intelligent Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 


Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) | Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 





Cheap Doubtful No Strictly Dishonorable (Paul Lu- Interesting | By no No 
kas, Sidney Fox, Lewis Stone) means 
(Universal) Charming, sophisticated 
comedy beautifully acted by the/| 
three principals. In part a strong 
argument in favor of “love’’ with- 
out marriage, but avoids the cheap 
or offensive. Fine dialog, fine direc- 
tion, fine photography. 


Fine of Good Too Surrender (Warner Baxter, Leila | Fair Probably Unsuit- 

kind | mature Hyams) (Fox) Grim, depressing good able 
picture of life in German prison 
camp during great war, with ro- 
mance furnished from nearby cas- 
tle. Soundly realistic rather than 
sensational. Plot and action only 
fair, but total effect genuine. Ex- 
cellent propaganda against war. 


Light Probably No Tonight or Never (Gloria Swan- | Depends Pernicious | No 
but good good son) (United Artists) Highly sexed | on taste 
comedy, typically made for Gloria’s 
clothes, form, and voluptuous go- 
ings-on. Temperamental prima-don- 
na needs “‘love’’ for sake of her art, 
chases and wins a lover, is instant- 
ly a greater artist next day, so 
marries him. Hardly notable. 





West of Broadway (John Gilbert, | Mediocre Hardly No 
Depends Doubtful | No Lois Moran) (M-G-M) Rich hero 
on taste returns invalid from war, finds 
fiancee marrying another. Hence, 
drunken orgy, marriage to gold-dig- 
ger heroine—attempts divorce but 
good little heroine, really in love, 
| wins out. Mostly mediocre enter- 
tainment, including the acting. 


Working Girls (Charles Rogers, | Stupid Poor No 
See it er ee Paul Lukas) (Paramount) Simple, 
andthink | direct story, attempting to be real- 
istic and not sensational—but made 
worthless by naive direction, stupid 
dialog, and very dull acting. Paul 

Lukas wasted. 


























Mediocre Fair Doubtful 


Chicago's 
orrison Hotel 


Good of Probably Doubtful 


| kind good Clark and Madison Streets 


Wontner) (Warner) Poor title for | 


English production of real interest, 
making Sherlock and famous fel- 
low-characters convincingly true. 
Two Doyle stories woven together. 
Fairly good technique, good acting, 


slow tempo of real life, fine English | 


finely spoken. 


Sooky (Jackie Cooper, Robert 


Coogan) (Paramount) Interesting 
realistic, heart-interest story of 
little rich boy and _ poor boy, 
staunch pals. Mostly thoroughly 
amusing but very pathetic at times. 
Too much megaphone control makes 
the boys’ speeches and actions rath- 
er unboylike in spots. Generally 
fine. 


Sporting Chance, The (Buster 
Collier) (Peerless) Racetrack story 
of no distinction whatever—the us- 
ual crookedness in owners and 
jockeys—the girl—hero wins final 
race in blaze of glory, etc. etc. 
Just another imitation film, made 
in a hurry for what it will bring 
in at the box office. 


Centrally located. Nearest 
to stores, offices, theatres 
and railroad _ stations. 
Guest rooms are all out- 





Interesting | Very Good ; : 
good side with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head read- 
ing lamp and _ Servidor. 
Garage Facilities. 
Interesting | Excellent Fine 
but sad 
2500 Rooms 
Mediocre Hardly Hardly 


' The World's Tallest Hotel 
LEONARD HICKS —46 Stories High 
Managing Director 
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Talkies for the Church 


We note that Sacred Heart Church of Highland 
Falls, N. Y., has purchased a 16 mm. talkie reproduc- 
ing outfit. The fact that a talkie reproducer operating 
with theatre-like efficiency can now be secured for less 
than $700, coupled with the availability of an increas- 
ingly satisfactory supply of educational and entertain- 
ment sound releases for use with it, points definitely 
to a serious consideration of talkies for church use. 


One manufacturer’s 16 mm. sound reproducer, using 
sound discs and, optionally, either a 400-watt or 375- 
watt projection lamp, projects pictures up to 16 feet 
wide with a sound accompaniment that will fill any 
church auditorium seating up to 2500 or 3000 people. 


Movies Come in Handy for Meetings 
of Parish Organizations 


A movie projector comes in handy for many meet- 
ings held in the church. Boy Scout gatherings, for 
example, are wonderfully “pepped up” by motion pic- 
A wealth of films for such occasions 
engendered 


ture programs. 
is readily available and the enthusiasm 
makes for tremendously increased morale. 


The other night an Illinois Boy Scout troop was 
given a treat with the following of four 
movies: America’s Heritage, a Felix the Cat comedy, 
Why Be a Goose?, a safety picture, and a Grantland 
Rice Sportlight. 


program 


Churches with boys’ clubs can always find a means 


of stimulating interest and attendance by showing 
movies, and men’s clubs and other adult organizations 
respond to movies seemingly just as enthusiastically, 
although of course the program pabulum has to be 
slightly different. We say “slightly” quite advisedly, 
for young and old often react with almost equal ap- 
proval to Felix for example. 


Of course, it goes without saying, the oldsters do not 
want everything on a comedy basis. In considering 
program material for adult organizations don’t forget 
that there are many travel films available on a free loan 
basis. These can be secured from many steamship 
companies and travel agencies on request. The writer 
recently saw one picture of this character which he 


esteemed particularly worthwhile. It was called Graf 


Zeppelin over Europe, and was secured from the Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

For the missionary societies there is a comparatively 
large volume of mission films to draw from. A num- 
ber of these are so broadly informative as to condi- 
tions in the countries depicted that they would be in- 
organizations other 
than those strictly concerned with mission work. 

A quite comprehensive list of such films is to be 
found in the “Sources of Religious Films” issued by 


teresting to many adult parish 


the Bell & Howell Company, a copy of which will be 
sent free on request to the editor of THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN. 


Improved 16 mm. Silent Projection 


The other evening at the football dinner of North- 
western University in the grand ballroom of the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, the writer had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the showing of pictures sixteen feet wide with 
a 16 mm. silent projector. 

The little projector weighing only about ten pounds 
was placed in the ballroom balcony opposite a screen 
regularly used for 35 mm. pictures, 160 feet away. 
The efficiency of the apparatus seemed little less than 
uncanny. 

A short time ago it was the generally accepted opin- 
ion that 16 mm. projection was suitable for groups of 
300 persons at most. Now, with the tremendously im- 
proved efficiency demonstrated by such a projector as 
that used at the Northwestern gathering, practically 
any sized audience can be satisfactorily served with 
16 mm. film. 

Obviously, this means that churches everywhere can 
use 16 mm. films effectively. They can use such films 
not only for group meetings, such as club and circle 
gatherings, but also for services held in the main audi- 
torium of the church. 


Change in Film Distributorship 


We note an important change in distributorship of 
one of the most extensive series of religious films, in- 
cluding the J Am The Way and Spirit of Christ at 
Work pictures. The service formerly offered by the 
International Film Service, Inc., has been discontinued. 
The films may be drawn, however, from Beacon Films, 


Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York; Religious Motion 


, 
a% 
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Picture Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York; and 
the Y. M. C. A. National Council Motion Picture Bu 
reau, with offices both in New York and Chicago. 
The first mentioned of these sources, Beacon Films, 
Inc., also offers on a rental or “road show” basis a 
number of full length entertainment and educational 
features, specially selected for church use. The last 
mentioned, the Y. M. C. A. has about 500 excellent 
free and rental (silent) 16 mm. films. Catalogs will 
be sent by these organizations, upon request. 


McAIll Mission of France Uses Movies 
for Securing American Support 
This interesting invitation card is used by the Amer 
ican McAll Association to secure attendance for show 
ings of its film Sunshine and Shadow in France. 
“This card,” says C. G. Bittner, Field Representa 


tive of the association, “will be distributed during the 





SUNSHINE and 
SHADOW in 
FRANCE 


A motion picture film 
presented k y the Amer 





ican McAIl A 

in behalf of the Mi 
Populaire Evangeliau 
(McAlIl Mission of 
France). 

Depicting: 


1. France as the tourist sees it. 

2. France as it really is. 

3. Timely views of the Colonial Exposition. 

4. The program of Christian service in the McAll Mission 
for thousands whose lives are spiritually barren. 











next six months to the congregations of hundreds of 
churches, to young people’s societies, meetings of Boy 


Scouts, Girl Scouts, and kindred organizations.” 


The little girl holding the Filmo camera which was 
used in making the film enjoys, so we are told, th 
French nickname of Dédé. We are sure it was a proud 
moment for her when she was permitted to hold tl 
“appareil” and look through the viewfinder. 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 13) 


using films; to determine the most suitable type o1 
types of projection apparatus and screens for use 11 
schools without electric power, and to collect and dis 
tribute information regarding films suitable for school 
use. It is proposed to establish a library of educa 
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tional films by collecting and re-editing for school use 
non-inflammable copies of films at present available, 
and by preparing for teaching purposes films not avail- 
able through trade channels. Membership in the li- 
brary will be open for educational purposes to schools, 
educational bodies, juvenile organizations, and indi 


viduals. 


Educational Film Congress in Paris 


A national congress of educational film was recent- 
ly held in Paris at which every aspect of the educa- 
tional use of films was considered and important 
resolutions taken toward obtaining closer co-operation 
among the various bodies using or distributing films 
as a means of education. A permanent commission 
has been instituted to insure contact between the official 
or semi-official regional and departmental film libraries. 
It is hoped that this will put an end to overlapping and 
dispersed efforts, to the waste of money, and to petty 
rivalries. 

It appeared during the Congress that there are now 
in France 6,000 projectors in various institutions using 


educational films. 





Over 100,000 
Seemann Slides 


In all subjects of Science, Art, Religion, 
Literature, Music, Technic, etc. 


Famous paintings reproduced in their original 
colors, with introductory texts, in beautiful loose- 
leaf bindings. 


LEONARDO REMBRANDT 
RAPHAEL FRANZ HALS 
VELASQUEZ JAN VERMEER 


RELIGIOUS ARTPRINT SERIES 


“The Life of Jesus”, sixty pictures in color, 
large and small sizes. 


Send for free Lists and information, 


International Artprints 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Films for Washington and 
Lincoln Programs 


OTICE is given in the News and Notes Departt- 

ment of this issue of plans for Washington Bi- 
centennial programs to begin on February 22. We 
offer the following list of films, with brief description, 
as suggestions to those who desire to use appropriate 
motion pictures in connection with such programs. 


George Washington, His Life and Times (A ser- 
ies of four 1-reel subjects) The official motion pic- 
ture life of George Washington, distinguished for 
its historical authenticity as well as for its vivid 
story. The film emphasizes those features in the 
life of Washington which reveal his character and 
which reflect the conditions and spirit of his times. 
Many of the scenes were taken where the original 
events actually occurred. Available in 16 mm. and 
35 mm. from Eastman Teaching Films. 


Washington, The Man and the Capital (2 reels) 
Specially produced for the Bicentennial Celebration 
with Clarence Whitehill playing the title role. Many 
scenes photographed on exact historical spots. Dis- 
tributed by Warner Brothers. 


Yale Chronicles of America—The Gateway to the 
West (3 reels) Washington as a youth; Yorktown 
(3 reels) Washington during the Revolution, show- 
ing the surrender of Cornwallis; Alexander Hamil- 
ton (3 reels) Washington as the first President of 
the United States. Available in 16mm. and 35 mm. 
from Yale University Press Film Service and Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art; in 35 mm. only from 
Towa State College and Wholesome Films Service. 


George Washington (1 reel) One of the American 
Statesmen Series. Distributed by Edited Pictures 
System, A. Joseph Grobarick, Pinkney Film Serv- 
ice, QRS-DeVry Corporation, Wholesome Film 
Service, Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. May 
be obtained in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. Bell and 
Howell Co. and Iowa State College have this sub- 
ject in 16 mm. only. 


Betsy Ross (5 reels) Story of Revolution days 
and the Quakeress who at Washington’s personal 
request, made the first American flag. Available in 
35 mm. from Edited Pictures System, A. Joseph 
Grobarick, Pinkney Film Service, Wholesome 
Films Service. 

American Holiday Series—Washington (1 reel) 
An appropriate subject released by Fitzpatrick Pic- 
tures, in 16mm. and 35 mm., silent or sound. 
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The Son of Democracy (10 chapters, 2 reels each) 
Written, directed and produced by Benjamin Chap- 
in, who enacts Lincoln role. Distributed by Church 
Film Co., Pinkney Film Service, Wholesome Films 
Service. 35 mm. only. 

Land of Opportunity (2 reels) A moving incident 
in the life of Lincoln, with Ralph Ince as “Honest 
Abe”. Distributed by Church Film Co., A. Joseph 
Grobarick, Pinkney Film Service, Wholesome Films 
Service. 35 mm. only. 

The Highest Law (4 reels) Ralph Ince as Lincoln 
in a dramatic episode of Civil War days. Distrib- 
uted by Church Film Co., Pinkney Film Service, 
Wholesome Films Service. 35 mm. only. 

Abraham Lincoln (9 reels) A D. W. Griffith mas- 
terful production with Walter Huston in title role. 
Entire life of Lincoln shown. Released in sound by 
United Artists. 

Abraham Lincoln (1 reel) One of the American 
Statesmen Series. Distributors are the same as for 
the. reel on George Washington of the same series. 

Lincoln’s Early, Life in Indiana (3 reels) Details 
of his early life in Indiana, including a pageant 
showing interesting incidents. Available from Iowa 
State College in 35 mm. 

American Holiday Series—Lincoln (1 reel) Avail- 
able in 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent or sound, from 
Fitzpatrick Pictures. 


Sell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Church Film Co., 28 Piedmont St., Boston, Mass. 

Eastman Teaching Films, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edited Pictures System, 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City. 

Fitzpatrick Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

A. Joseph Grobarick, Trenton, N. J. 

Iowa State College, Visual Instruction Service, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. at 82nd 
St., New York City. 

Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

ORS-DeVry Corp., 4830 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 

United Artists, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Warner Brothers, 321 W. 44th St., New York 
City. 

Wholesome Films Service, 48 Melrose St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Yale University Press Film Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
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An Integrated Project on Copper, Utilizing 


Visual Aids in Various Forms 


HIS project was originated and tested by the autho 


in schools at the secondary level. It may be used 
either as a special study of a base metal in chemistry 
courses, or as a more or less extended project fot 
chemistry study clubs. It was used originally for 
thorough integration between the chemistry of copper 
and its relationships with business, with literature, and 
with every-day life. It will be noted that certain 
metallurgical principles are given a clarity beyond the 


limits of the average high school chemistry text book 


The preparation of a scrap book, as a part of each 
student’s assignment, may constitute a genuine advant 
age. These books may well represent the individual 
topics assigned and include annotated bibliographies of 
materials not otherwise included. Through such ac 


tivities, students may find an awakened or an in 


creased appreciation for this very important metal. 


Chemistry departments which have limited library 
facilities may meet the problem of subject matter by 
placing all related materials on reserve, then giving 
over a few regular class periods to supervising the 
progress of the individual students. If no periodical 
indices are at hand, it will be necessary to locate, order, 
and catalogue available material. If there are stu 
dents working on subject matter unrelated to this 
project, the time element may be adjusted by using 
students either engaged upon the project, or upon the 
both 
In this manner the entire class may finish the 


At the 


time of presentation for the copper project, all stu 


unrelated work, to do all the cataloguing for 
groups. 


work of assimilation and organization together. 


dents may be given text assignments on the subject of 
At the 


conclusion of the project suitable tests may be given. 


copper and may serve as a critical audience. 


In schools where periodical indices are available, the 
problem of cataloguing articles in the current lit 
erature will be confined to the periodicals and pamph- 
lets not listed. 

Markets” 
First, the project 


Some notes for the paper on “Copper 


have been included for two reasons. 


LOUIS A. ASTELL 


was developed at a crucial period in the marketing of 
this essential commodity which has extended to the 
present time; and second, because the quotations sug- 
gest important considerations which in some instances, 
at least, tend toward being inaccessible. 

Care should be taken in making the assignments of 
topics to meet the needs and interests of the individual 
students as far as possible. Before a given student has 
presented his paper, he should have an opportunity to 
see that portion of the film which pertains to his sub- 
ject, otherwise a most beneficial treatment may not 
be made. It is believed that through the use of the 
many agencies at hand and from the many possible 


angles such subjects as this may be made more dynamic 


and more practical with a corresponding improvement 
in genuine educational values. 


Equipment: One motion picture projector, 35 milli- 


meter. General chemical apparatus and supplies. 
Expenses: Under actual field conditions, the cost of 
this project was as follows: 
Expressage on films ..... $1.79 
a eye er rs eee .10 
$1.89 


Schedule of Talks, Papers, and Films 


in Copper Project 

General: 

1. Paper: The Many Uses of Copper—a compila- 
tion from lists prepared by individual class mem- 
bers of the uses in homes, industries including 
agriculture. This paper and all others, by a 

student. 

2. Talk: Life in the Copper Mining Districts of 
the United States, as I know it—by a student, a 
teacher, or some experienced person in the com- 
munity. 

3. Talk: General Relationships between Copper 
and Coal Mining Operations—by experienced 
person. 


4. Paper: The History of Copper. 
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I. Mining: 

5. Paper: The Occurrence of Copper—geological 
aspects. 

Reel I. Prospecting. 

6. Paper: Copper Mining. 

Reel Il. Mining. 

7. Paper: Copper Production in the United States. 

“Arizona, Montana, Utah, and Michigan are 
the four leading states in the production of 
copper.” 

“Cochise County (Arizona) has the highest 
valuation of mines in the state, the assessed val- 
uation being $64,205,000.00. Prima ranks 
fourth.” (See note under Paper No. 8.) 

Reel III. Mining (cont.) 

8. Paper: Copper Production Beyond the United 
States. 

“Arizona produces 51 percent of the copper 
of the United States and 25 percent of the 
world’s copper.” 

From the Butte deposits in Montana come 
one-third of the copper produced in the United 
States and one-sixth of the world’s supply. 

Reel IV. Mining ( Cont.) 

9. Paper: Properties of Copper. An analysis of 
high school and college text books for properties 
listed in each case represents a part of this study. 

Reel V. Mining (Concl.) 

II. Milling: 
10. Paper: Miuilling, including acid leaching. 

Reel VI. Milling. 

11. Paper: Milling, including ammonia regenera- 
tion. 
12. Paper: Froth Flotation in the Copper Industry. 

Reel VII. Milling (Concl.) 

III. Smeiting: 
13. Paper: Copper Smelting. 

Reel VIII. Smelting. 

IV. Refining: 
“14. Paper: Copper Refining. 

Reel IX. Refining. 

15. Paper: Copper Wire. 

Reel X. Refining (Concl.) 

V. Industrial and Other Aspects: 

16. Paper: Copper Markets. 


This paper includes a discussion of the difference 
between stocks and bonds; the difference between 
making an honest investment and speculation such as 
has been witnessed in recent years; and an analysis 
of daily sales of leading copper stocks over a period 
of one month, together with any indicative informa- 
tion as to the general trend of the market. 

“The increase in the price of copper from 14.4 cents 
a pound in 1928 to 17.9 in 1929 was a big boon to 
production during the year.”—Statistical quotations 
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“Mining Briefs’, Arizona Daily Star, Tuscon, 
Arizona, Rodeo Progress Edition, February, 1930. 
“Copper at 1034, Headline of 
article, page 44, New York Times, September 16, 1930. 
Pound De- 


Press Service, 


from 
lowest in 30 years.” 


“Export Copper is Reduced to 734c a 
Headline, 


New York, Sept. 10, 1931, to the Chicago Daily Tri- 


livered.” Chicago Tribune 


bune, September 11, 1931. 

“Custom smelters continue to supply metal at 7 
cents for electrolyte in the Connecticut valley, but 
inquiry is largely confined to 1932 position.”—Asso- 
ciated Press, Oct. 18, 731. 

“World Politics Act as Break on London Mart.”— 


“Manchurian political news has also restrained busi- 
breakdown of 


particularly sl 


ness, 
the 


relapse 


while a pre-mature report of the 


copper conference brought a arp 
Sidney Cave in the Chicago 


Nov. 14, ’31, in the 


page 5, Nov. 15, ’31. 


of base metals.” 
London, 


Fart Z. 


Tribune Press Service, 


Chicago Sunday Tribune, 


New York Stock Transactions 


Principal Copper Stocks—December 12, 193] 
Prev. 1931 Div. yld. Description Sales High Low Close Net 
High Low pet. Bid Asked chge. 
58% 19% 7.7 19144 193g Am. Smelt(1.50) 2,900 19% 19 19 % 
4314 10 934 10 Anaconda 14,500 10 954 944% 
25% 6% 6 63g Phelps Dodge 3,900 65% 6% 6% 

17. Paper: Copper and Its Relationships to Elec- 
tricity. 

18. Paper: Copper in Mintage. 

19. Paper: Copper in Building Construction. 

20. Paper: Copper in Plumbing Industry. 

21. Paper: Copper in the Automobile. 

22. Paper: Copper in the Telephone. 

23. Paper: Copper in Medicine and Health. 

24. Paper: Copper in National Defense. 

25. Paper: Copper in Literature. 

The reel on Prospecting in the Rothacker- 
Bureau of Mines film on “The Story of Copper” 
contains a poem, “The Call of the Prospector.” 

“They boiled it in a copper to the half.”— 
Bacon. 

“My friends filled my pockets with copper.” 

Franklin. 

VI. Laboratory Demonstrations: lor variety these 
demonstrations may be given between papers of 
Part V. (above), if the two reels on fabrication 
are not shown. 

26. Student lecture-demonstration: “Electroplating 
Flowers, Insects and Other Objects.”—See Lip- 
pet, Thomas, “Electroplating Metallic and Non- 
Metallic Objects,” The Experimenter, 4:406, 
April, 1925. 

27. Student lecture-demonstration: ‘Wood's metal” 


and a resume of other experiments of conse- 
quence pertaining to copper as found in the av- 
erage high school laboratory manual of chem- 


istry. 
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28. Student lecture-demonstration: Lipowitz’s alloy 
Formula: Bismuth 50% ; Lead 27% ; Tin 13° 
Cadmium 10%. To this add 2 parts of mercury 

or somewhat more if a very fusible alloy is dé 
sired. 

VII. Scrap Books: 

VIII. Field Trip: ‘The entire class or club should vi 


a copper or brass fabrication plant, or a copp 
mine, if possible. 
Film Sources 
[. The ten reels on “The Story of ¢ Opp r’ mav be 


obtained from 
(1) Rothacker Film Corporation, 7510-14 
North Ashland Ave.. Chicago, Illinois, o1 
from 
(2) The Department of Commerce, Unite 
States Bureau of Mines, at one of the fol 
lowing points 
(1) Pittsburgh Experiment Station, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 
(11) North Central Experiment Statio 
University of Minnesota, Minn 
apolis, Minnesota. 
(111) Intermountain Experiment Station 
University of Utah, Salt Lake Cit) 
Utah. 
(3) American Museum of Natural History, 
77th Street and Central Park West, New 
York, N. Y. 


In the event that a copper fabrication plant is not 


IT. 
near r enough to make a field trip feasible, two reels 
} on “The Story of the Fabrication of Copper” 
may be obtained through one of the following: 
(1) United States Bureau of Mines, as listed 
above. 
(2) American Smelting Company, 120 Broad 
way, New York, N. Y. 
III. A shorter film study of copper may be had in plac: 
of the 10 or 12 reel study outlined above, from: 
(1) Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., or fron 
the 
| Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 300 
\W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
These specific films are: 
No. 1126: Copper Mining and Smelting 
l reel, 
No. 1127 


( ‘opper. 2 reels. 


Refining and Manufacture of 


(2) American Museum of Natural History, 
77th Street and Central Park West, New 
York, N. Y. 

“From Mine to Consumer’’—produced by 


the Anaconda Copper Company. 





“A 
Daylight 


Projector’ 





T 1 er Model YAC Classroom lantern is the only 
projector for use with the "daylight" or 
is light in weight for portability; is so 


1 fan is not needed to keep it from 
project four types of picture material, 
nd film slides or microscope slides 


tage, however, is that it practically a 
r. If the ordinary window shades are 
unlight, the lantern will give 


r K-74E mpletely describes these and other features 
Model YAC Classroom Lantern. Write for 


BUFFALO Qm YORK 























Admiral Byrd giving final instructions to Mr. Walden 
in charge of the base laying party. 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
IN LANTERN SLIDES 


Descriptions by Captain Ashley C. McKinley 
Official Photographer of the Byrd Expedition 
Five Units—30 Slides To Each Unit 
nit I—The Ships, and the Buildings of Little America 
Jnit Il—Life in Little America and on the Trails 
Jnit I11I—The Flight to the Pole and Other Flights 
Jnit IV—The Dogs and Antarctic Animal Life 


Init V—Ice and Icebergs 
PRICE—$15.00 PER UNIT Detailed List Sent on Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Laetetaic 
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Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 


log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


NIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


READY NOW 


Evolution Made 
Plain in 
Clarence Darrow’s 
“MYSTERY 
OF LIFE” 

7 Reels 


Write for 
Information 
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Krueger, Roy, “Copper’—a poem, 15:245 (May, 1931) 
Review of Reviews 
Gammon, William E., “Copper—Can now be made hard,” 


84: 58-62 (Oct.. 1931). 
World’s Work 
Wilhelm, “Things I didn’t Know About Brass,”—A trad 
article, 229- (June, 1927). 

No attempt has been made above to indicate use of 
that invaluable visual aid, the lantern slide. Obvious 
ly slides are indicated at many points in the project 
Slides are available from many sources, illustrating 
practically every detail and aspect of this study, and 
stereopticons are exceedingly common in schools to 
day. It is needless, therefore, to point out that ex 
cellent use of appropriately selected slides can be made 


throughout the work—especially in connection with 
the “talks”, 


tions.” 


“papers”, and “student-lecture demonstra 
Selection of such slides from accessible col 
lections is an additional activity that is educationally 
valuable for the student in his work on this project. 


I 


Film Review 


Because teacher-training in the use of visual aids is 
a fundamental necessity for the right future develop 
ment of visual education, Electrical Research Products, 
Inc. has wisely devoted many of its first film produc 
tions to this field. These subjects cannot fail to en 
lighten all those engaged in .or concerned about the 
Such 


films will be interesting, of course, but enormously in 


education of America’s coming generations. 
structive also as to changes of method going on in 
modern teaching and the reasons for such changes 


~ 


The logical audience, which should see these films 


sooner or later, includes not only the whole rank and 
file of the teaching profession but P. T. A. groups 
throughout the country and every parent who has an 
intelligent interest in educational progress. 

We have recently enjoyed a viewing of one of thes« 
subjects entitled: 

[he Teaching of Reading (2 reels) The professo1 
who appears in the film and conducts the entire dis 
Arthur I. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. He first sets 


, 


cussion and explanation is Dr. Gates, of 


forth three important differences in purpose betwee 
modern methods and the old—(1) to achieve immedi 


ate perception of word-phrases as a whole, without 


study of isolated letters, sounds and words; (2) to 
develop oral reading so that it is as natural and infor 
mal in school as outside; and (3) to make reading a 
component part of other activities rather than an iso 
lated end in itself. 

Professor Gates then retires from the picture and 


we see actual class activity by teacher and pupils, as 
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Simplifying Visual Instruction 


ISUAL instruction is simplicity itself with the 

Bausch & Lomb Overhead Projector. This Balop- 
ticon accessory increases the effectiveness of this mod- 
ern teaching method. 

By a system of mirrors, slides are projected over the 
teacher’s head to a screen in sight of the entire class. 
Seated at the desk, facing the classroom with all ma- 
terials at hand, the teacher is enabled to proceed com- 
fortably and at ease with the illustrated lesson. Fea- 
tures to be stressed in the picture may be pointed out 
with a pencil on the slide rather than with a pointer on 
the screen. 

This instrument, as efficient as it is inexpensive, is 
built to stand daily use in the classroom. It conserves 
the teacher’s energy, concentrates pupil attention and 
eliminates the necessity of an assistant. 

Write for descriptive literature on the B & L 
line of Balopticons. 


688 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 
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the new methods are used in the Fox Meadow School 
at Scarsdale, N. Y. First, a topic is proposed that has 
lively appeal for the children—a circus! Do they want 
to create a circus, draw pictures for it, write about it, 
read about it? They do! Almost instantly the room 
becomes alive with interest, teeming with mental ac- 
tivity. The children announce needed steps in the pro- 
cedure—teacher writes the announcements verbatim on 
the blackboard. These are read and re-read by indi- 
vidual pupils and it is evident that all the pupils are 
busy at the reading, not merely the child speaking. 
New and difficult names of objects are associated with 
the pictured objects. Supplementary matter is needed 
from books and notebooks—more reading, eager read- 
ing, reading for a purpose! And when a youngster 
has occasion to read aloud to the class a paragraph 
pertinent to the subject of “circus”, it is no longer in 
a voice that is wooden, formal and self-conscious, as 
of old. He is not trying to get some oral reading done 
because the teacher requires it—he is using his newly 
acquired art to tell his fellows something worthwhile, 


A Lesson With Doll Slides in the Kindergarten 


HE following is a report of conversation, which 

took place between a group of kindergarten chil- 
dren and their teacher during the showing of a set of 
doll slides in color. This group of pictures was used 
by the teacher as an introduction to a study of family 
life among people, and later among animals. ‘There 
are also other possibilities of further development in 
using this series, such as, an Indian project. 

“In this first picture (1st slide), what do we find the 
children doing?” 

“They are getting up, and a little boy is washing his 
teeth.”’ 

“Yes, Bobby is washing his teeth just as we do each 
morning, noon, and night.” (Slide changed) “But he 
hasn't enough water, so he asks who will get him some 
more.” 

“And Florette says, ‘I will, I will’.” 

“T’m sure that that is the way we like to do things 
for people when they ask. She is Bobby’s little helper.” 
(Slide changed ) 

“The first room that we saw was a bed-room. Is 
this the same kind of room or a different one?” 

“It’s a different one.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the picture changed.” 

(All very true!) 

“But what do we call this room?” 

“It's a kitchen.” 
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something that contributes to the work in hand. He 
reads now to accomplish bigger things than merely 
“to read.” 

Such a film as The Teaching of Reading will make 











A Reading Lesson on “The Circus” 


many a grown-up envy the children of Fox Meadow 
School 
Primer and First Reader days. 


when he recalls the struggle of his own 


MARGARET L. CHAMBERLIN 


“What makes you think it ts a kitchen?” 

“We can tell because there is a stove over in the 
corner.” 

“Here we see Gretchen and Bess from Holland 
What are they doing?” 

“Getting breakfast ready for all the dolls.” 

(A dog appeared in the picture which caused the 
next remark from the children. ) 

“Will they give the dog something to eat?” 

“Yes, of course, they want to share their meal with 
their pets, so they won't go hungry, and I think the 
dolls will eat about the same things for breakfast that 
we do, so let’s tell what we had this morning.” (Slide 
changed ) 

“| had cereal.” 

“Tl had two eggs.” 

“How many drank milk?” (Many hands went high 
in the air.) 

(About six pictures had dogs in them, and the chil 
dren counted them. ) 

“After the children finished eating breakfast under 
the shade of the umbrella, they began to play. (Slide 
changed) So all the dolls with their week-day and 
Sunday clothes were gotten out and Florette wanted 
to play house and be the ‘mama. Bowser insisted on 
being the watch dog for the family. (Slide changed ) 

“Here we see some boys going to school. How many 
are there?” 

“Three.” 
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A living “ashiughn 
comes to the classroom 





























Thrilling motion pictures of 
his life...prepared for the 


Bicentennial...zow ready! 


FLASH of light on the screen, and 
d \ the thrilling drama begins. 


Washington—boy, surveyor, colonel, 
general, president—becomes a living 
reality. In four fifteen-minute reels 
available on safety film in both 16- and 
35-millimeter widths—the class sees re- 
énacted the whole life story of the man 
who, through the sheer force of his 
character, brought a nation into being. 

Both children and adults will cherish 
these pictures as precious memories. 
They were prepared, with great care, at 
the request of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. They contain 
much material new to the screen. 

You will want these films for your 
Bicentennial program, and for use in 
the years to come. Act now to insure 
their early delivery. Write for details 
and prices. Eastman Teaching Films, 


Inc., Rochester, New York. 


Present Washington to 





your classes with all ) 

the vividness of actual i roduced ar the 
experience. These mo- 

tion picture make 


textbook history |! TEGues L of the 
into life and action, ; “ 
and are a valuable sup- ; on adi 7 . — 
plement to your regu- G E( IR G E W A SH I NG I ON 


lar teaching program. 


BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC.—SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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“What do they have on their shoulders?” 

“Books.” 

“How are they fastened on?” 

“They are tied on.” “They are strapped on.” 
changed ) 

“How many shoes are there?” 

“Three—no, three pairs.” 

“And that makes six shoes.” 

“Let’s count :” 

a, ay ay, 2, ©.” 

“Now comes wash-day. Mother usually washes on 
Monday. But these dolls are washing on Saturday, 
because one little doll wasn’t careful and fell in a mud 
puddle.” 

“After they had worked hard, washing, they decided 
to play store. (Slide changed) Perhaps we could have 
a store in our room, sometime, like the dolls.” 


(Slide 


“And can we sell mud pies?” 

“Well, we will sell something, even if x 
mud pies.” 

“These dolls just did all kinds of things. (Slide 
changed) Here we see the boys, Bobby and Ed, dressed 
up like Indians.” 

“T have a pair of shoes like those.” 


'e don t have 








The Perfect Copying Camera 
The Perfect Stereo Camera 
The Perfect Micro Camera 
The Perfect Clinical Camera 


LEICA 
Negatives 
Can Be Printed 
On Positive 
Film for Use 
With LEITZ 
UDIFA 
Projector 












all of these and more 
are yours with } 
the amazing 




















The Indispensable 
| Equipment for 

| Visual Instruction 
—Endorsed by 

| Foremost 
Educators 

| 


The LEICA is 
famous for its 
versatility, its con- 
venient size and 
weight, and its scientific accuracy. It takes up to 36 pictures | 
on a single roll of cinema film, double frame size. With its | 
five interchangeable lenses, and its wide range of accessories, | 
adapted for every purpose, this one camera does the work of a 
dozen others. Wide-angle views, telephoto pictures, action shots, 
color photos, projection slides, are only a few of the many 
types of pictures you can make with the LEICA. It is an 
indispensable educational aid. Equally efficient in and out of doors. | 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Describing the Leica Camera and Equipment. 


tC. LEITZ, Inc. Dept. 16 60 East i0th St., New York 
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“Who knows what we call this kind of shoe?” 

“They are moccasins.” 

“Yes, and could you bring them to school for us all 
to see?” (Vigorous nod for answer) 

“Here we see the children selling something besides 
mud pies. Here they have bouquets of flowers to sell.” 
“Bobby is bringing a bunch of violets.’ 

“Yes, to give to Dolly Dimple when he 
You see Dolly has had her house 
changed) that means she has had it painted and pa- 
pered and all fixed up. She wants some one to make 
her a visit so badly.” (Slide changed) 

“All the dolls have decided to call upon her.” 

“Yes, what are they doing?” 


visits her. 
re-decorated (slide 


“Taking their trunk and suitcases.” 

“And I can tell you they are very polite little guests 
Everyone has such a good time there, too.’ (Slide 
changed ) 

“What do you suppose Dolly Dimple is saying?” 

“She asks them to come again.” 

The theme of the pictures, expressed in a musical 
way, was sung by the children with vastly greater 
gusto, thanks to the slides. 

The above is offered merely as an example of thor 
“recitation.” 


ough “participation”, instead of 

















pictures for 
non-theatrical 


“vite for fig 


COLUMBIA | 


PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY + 


Aok your dealer 
about our 16M. films 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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An Important Development in Non- 
Theatrical Film Distribution 


The most serious handicap in the non-theatrical field 
has always been the lack of an adequate distributing 
channel. The organization of Educational Talking 
Pictures Company, Ltd., New York City, marks thi 


first definite effort to establish an extensive and cet 


tralized distributing service of motion pictures for thi 
non-theatrical field. 

Its purpose is to obtain motion pictures of eve1 
type, including entertainment, educational, industrial, 
religious and scientific reels from all possible sources, 
and to make these films available. Because of the con 
pany’s resources, it is able to secure the finest pro 
ductions from not only the major motion picture pro 
ducing organizations, but also from the independent 
and the individual producers. 

It is significant that this new firm has acquired the 
distribution of the educational sound films produced 
by Electrical Research Products, Inc., which are classi 
fied under the following topics: Teacher Training, 
Natural Science, Music Appreciation, Physics, Mathe 
matics, Vocational Guidance, Physical Education, 
Catholic and Protestant Education and Civics. Other 
material available include feature films from Fox and 
Paramount which are especially suitable for non-the 
atrical use, many series of talking comedies, and 
travelogues. 

Educational Talking Pictures Ltd. is planned as a 
clearing house of motion pictures for the non-theatrical 
users. 


Slides on Washington 


To aid in the Washington Bicentennial, Eastman 
Educational Slides have just released three new sets 
of glass slides on Washington’s character and deeds. 
The titles of the sets are Washington and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Washington and Five Colonial 
Artists, and Washington in Peace. Planned along 
strictly educational lines, these slides should be of 
value not only for the celebration during 1932, but for 
permanent class use. 

A new series of slides in biology is being planned 
by Eastman, the first of which, The Living Green 
Plant, Photosynthesis, is now ready. Other unit sets 


comprise Latin, on which is placed special emphasis, 
History, Social Science, English Classics, Art and 
\ssembly. 


A New Enterprise in the Talkie Field 


Talking Picture Products Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces their appointment as distributor for the 
Holmes Portable and Auditorium Sound Projector. 

The Holmes Portable Sound-On-Film Projector 
can easily be operated by one man. It is light in 
weight and compact. The designers have worked with 
the idea of portability constantly in mind and the ex- 
perience of twenty years in projector building has 
taught them that this factor is only less important than 
quality. 

Three types of equipment are available for audi- 
ences up to 3000 prsons. The two smaller types are 
completely AC operated, requiring no batteries of any 
kind. The larger size uses a smaller storage battery 
for exciter lamp excitation and this type of apparatus 
is suitable for large audiences. 

The Imperial Sound Projector and Sound Unit is 
for permanent booth installation and two types are 
offered; the Standard Size for Auditoriums of less 
than 1200 seating capacity and the Super Size for the 


1 
] 


larger Auditoriums. 
School Presentations 

Talking Picture Products Company has inaugurated 
a Presentation Department. Complete sound projector 
equipment and film subjects will be supplied on a 
rental or percentage basis to school or church organ- 
izations desiring to sponsor an educational entertain- 
ment talking picture program. 


Filmo Model JL Projector Announced 


Bell & Howell Company announces the Filmo Model 
JL projector—a slight modification of the recently de- 
veloped Model J—which permits the use of the new 
400-watt biplane filament lamp just perfected by lamp 
engineers after years of experimentation. 

In this connection the Bell & Howell Technical de- 
partment states: 

“Increased brilliance, plus uniform direct illumina- 
tion on every fraction of the screen area, are brought 
to 16 mm. projection by the new lamp. This impor- 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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HERE THEY ARE! | 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field | 














FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 


53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 
Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


» Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 27) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions (1, 4) 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 24) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 





School Presentations 
Bookings arranged either on a rental or 
percentage basis. Complete talking pic- 
ture equipment and suitable film sub- 
jects supplied. Write for details. 
TALKING PICTURE PRODUCTS CO. 

666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 











MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

Talking Picture Products Co. (2) 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 19) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 23) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 23) 
Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 23) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 25) 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 23) 
Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound and silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 

silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 


(4 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN offers on this page a helpful service. Informa- 


tion on sources of supply for the items listed below will be furnishcd our readers on 





request. Fill out the coupon and mail. 


(Note that sources for some of the equipment listed are given in the Trade Directory on the opposite page.) 

















A 


Accoustical installations 
Adapters, mazda 
Advertising projectors 
Amplifiers 

Arc lamps, reflecting 
Arc regulators 


B 


Batteries 

Blackboards 

Booths, projection 

Bulletin boards, changeable 


c 
Cable 
Cabinets 
Cameras 
Carbons 
Cases, film shipping 
Cement, film 
Charts 
Chairs, theatre 
Condensers 
Controls, Volume 


D 
Dimmers 
Draperies 
Dynamic Speakers 
E 


Electri¢ power generating plants 


Exhibits 


F 


Film cleaning machines 
Film rewinders 

Film slides 

Film splicing machines 
Film strips 

Films, Educational 
Films, Religious 
Films, Entertainment 
Films, Sound 

Filters 

Fire extinguishers 


Fireproof curtains 


Flares 
Footlights 
Fuses 
G 
Generators 
Globes 
Graphs 
Gummed Labels 
H 
Horns 
I 
Ink, pencils for slides 
L 


Lamps, incandescent projection 
Lamps, high intensity 

Lamps, reflecting arc 

Lenses 

Lights, spot 

Loud Speakers 


M 


Maps 

Map slides 

Mazda projection adapters 
Mazda regulators 
Microphones 
Microphone attachments 
Microscopes 

Micro projectors 
Motors, electric 

Motor generators 
Motors, phonograph 
Motion picture cable 


N 
Needles, phonograph 
O 
Opaque projectors 
P 


Phonograph turntables 
Photo-electric cells 


Pictures, Prints 

Posters 

Projectors, lantern slide 
Projectors, motion picture 
Projectors, opaque 

Projectors, portable, (16 mm.) 
Projectors, portable, (35 mm.) 
Public Address Systems 


R 


Rectifiers 

Records 

Record cabinets 
Recording, electrical 


Reflectors 
Regulators, mazda 
Reels 
Reel end signals 
Rheostats 

Ss 
Screen paint 
Screens 


Slides, lantern (glass) 
Slides, film 

Slide making outfits 
Slide mats 

Shades 

Shutters, metal fire 
Speakers, dynamic 
Spotlights 

Stage lighting equipment 
Stage lighting systems 
Stage rigging 

Stage scenery 
Stereographs 
Stereopticons 
Stereoscopes 

Stillfilm 


T 


Talking equipment (35 mm.) 
Talking equipment (16 mm.) 
Title Writers 

Tone Arms 

Tripods 

Turntables, phonographs 





SERVICE BUREAU, THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, 
| 64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. DNB ins cinvteun enwehicond aaa 


| Gentlemen: I should like to receive reliable information on sources of supply for the following items: | 
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Among 

The Producers 

(Concluded from page 29) 

tant lamp development means that improved projection 
quality is now available to all 16 mm. films. Especial- 
ly in Kodacolor projection the superiority is marked, 
for the new lamp eliminates color wedging, lost color 
values, and color distortion. 

“The use of the Biplane Filament Lamp is made 
practical by the combination of the highly efficient fan 
and aero-type covling used exclusively in the Filmo 
Model J type Projector, and the new lamp will here- 
after be supplied as regular equipment in the slightly 
modified Model J known as Filmo Model JL Pro- 
jector. 

“The 375-watt lamp may also be used in the Model 
JL, or in previous Filmo Model J’s which have been 
adjusted for the new lamp, as there will be a marking 
for this lamp on the new voltmeter. The use of the 
250-watt lamp will be eliminated, as the resistance will 
not take care of lamps with a wattage of less than 
375.” 





| The Voice of Authority 
in the Field of Visual Education 


The Educational Screen 


A few valued opinions: 
“After reading the current issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN I am further convinced of the magazine’s ines- 
timable value to all who are interested in the problems 
of visual material] use.”’ . . . Paul C. Reed, Board of 
Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
| “IT am pleased with the forward-looking notions ex- } 
pressed in your editorials. Your Film Production | 
Activities are another step in the right directon.” .. . 
W. M. Gregory, Educational Museum, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Its general worth becomes more and more indispen- 
sable. With its aid I am able to keep abreast of the | 
times.””’ . .. E. A. Hyldoft, Dept. of Biology, High 
School, Huntington, West Va 
“We consider THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN the most 
important visual aid we have. Only with such work 
as this can we stride along more rapidly in the visual 
field.” ... Vernett E. Peterson, Principal, Junior High 





School, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Subscribers are entitled to a copy of the famous "1000 and | 
One Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films’ for 25c. This an- | 
nual publication, the standard reference work for film users, | 
lists severa! thousand films for education and entertainment, | 
classified and arranged in 136 numbered subject groups, with | 
full information given on every film—title, number of ree 
brief summary of contents and sources distributing the film. 
Includes 35 mm. and 16 mm. silent and sound films. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW AND SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN | 
64 East Lake St., Chicago. 


One year $2.00 [J two years $3.00 [] 
(add 25c for "1000 and One" if desired) 


Please enter my subscription as checked. 


Name 
Street 
City State... Fe oni 
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Catalog of 16 mm. Sound Equipment 


A comprehensive catalog of 16 mm. sound pictures 
available through the Filmo Library has just been is- 
sued by the Library Division of the Bell & Howell 
Co. . Approximately 500 subjects are listed. 


Many persons will be surprised to learn that so 
large a number of such sound films are available. The 
fact that producers have been so prompt in putting so 
great a volume of these sound releases on the market 
in the comparatively short time since 16 mm. talkie 
reproducing equipment was first perfected is an un- 
questionable indication of the great importance they 
are attributing to the 16 mm. sound field. 


The subjects listed in the catalog cover a wide range. 
Many are strictly of an entertainment nature, while 
others are educational and informative. The listing 
will, therefore, be of interest not only to the users of 
sound equipment in the home, but to many others 
also, including educators everywhere. Many business 
concerns will find here excellent material to serve as 
a sort of appetizer in conjunction with their industrial 
sound picture presentations. 


All subjects listed are sound on disc. A copy of the 
catalog, consisting of 33 mimeographed pages bound 
in an attractive cover, will be sent on request to any- 
one who sends eight cents in stamps to defray postage 
charges. Requests should be addressed to Library 
Division of the Bell & Howell Co. 


A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera 


A new booklet teeming with action pictures which 
tells the fascinating and ever broadening story of the 
Leica Camera is now available from E. Leitz, Inc. 
Twenty rotogravure pages present Leica pictures 
which really speak for themselves in quality and il- 
lustrative value. Some of these pictures even show 
actual production methods at the factory where the 
cameras are made under the most exacting demands 
ever applied to a photographic instrument. Other pic- 
tures present a more general application of the camera 
which appeals to the amateur or professional photo- 
graphic worker. 


The entire 20 pages of this booklet are printed in 
rotogravure, thus preserving the fine detail of the many 
pictures which are reproduced. This booklet reall) 
tells the Leica story in Leica language ; that is, by pic- 
tures made from original Leica negatives. Copies of 
this booklet, A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera, 
may be secured by writing directly to E. Leitz, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





